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FREE! A 30-cent can FREE 


At Your Heath & Milligan Dealer's Here's a chance to give your 


-—Get Yours Here: 
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GUNTERSVILLE — Rose-Garden 
Lumber Co. 


ARKANSAS 


OWN—Dixie Drug Co. 
SMITH—J Sparks. 
N—W 8B Page. 
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KENTUCKY 
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BOWLING GREEN — Hill Hard- 
wero Co 
CNOFTON—Brasher & Croft 
FRANKFORT—C. M. Bridgeford 
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Co 

LANCASTER — R. E. McRoberts 
& Son 
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HENNESSEY—F. A. Dinkler 
HOBAKT—WNix & Creneey 
IDABEL—J. B. Dooley 
TULSA—Home Decorating Co 
VINITA — Belden Buchannan 
Paint Co 
WAWIKA—Wawika Paint Store. 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE—Perkins & Wil- 
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R—J. M 
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> 0 
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FREDE 1 elated 


Kol- 
me 
HOUSTON Peden iron & Steet 
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HOUSTON—Alexander Lbr. Co 
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home a bright, up-to-date look 
—giving floors, furniture and 
woodwork new and longer 


life. 


Tt will be a pleasure to re-finish these ce) PEND Bos 
things yourself, thereby saving money 

and restoring old household articles 

to new usefulness. S& INTS~ 








Beautiful and durable — withstands 
the hard usage to whick floors and 
furniture are subjected. Just give 
them a coat of Dependable 
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SUNSHINE FINISH 


A COLOR AND VARNISH COMBINED TO PRODUCE 
NATURAL WOOD EFFECTS 


Sunshine Finish is especially designed to make 


old things look like new at small cost; 


stains and 


varnishes in one quick, easy application. 


Popular colors — Light Oak, Dark Oak, Cherry, 
Walnut, Redwood, Green, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
Gloss and Flat Black and Gloss and Flat White 


for many uses in and around the home. 


HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. CO. 


1839 SEWARD ST., CHICAGO. 
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Palmer’s Improved 


TRACTOR SAW MILL 


THIS MILL is signed 


de 
1&8 to 20 ha 


nd_bu 


It 


Write for Catalog and Priccs 


W. J. PALMER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C. 


Manufactured By 


4000 to 10,000 
Feet per Day 


ED SHINGLES 
I TIN SHINGLES 
. | RIDGB 3 1 ALLEY. GUTTERS 
iWN POUTS 
r Stinte Surfaced Roofing $2.32 a rolt 
I Shingle Rol! Roofing $3 a roll 
Asphait Roofi _ 
| I.ply, $1.15; 2-mly. $1.40: 3-ply. $1.75 
| Ruberoid Strip Asphalt S gles $6.00 a square 
| Flex-A-Tile 4-slab Aschalit Shingles $€.90 a square 
| Flex-A-Tile individual Asphalt 
Shingles cunre 
Richardson Wall Poard—48 in. wide. ©, 7. 3, &, 
10 and 12 ft. long, $3. 50 a 100 square feet. 
All our goods sre nati adv sed brands, 


Tractors, 
One and 


Grain Drills, 





FARM MACHINERY 


IT INCLUDES 


Riding and Walking Cultivators 
Two-Horse Planters 
Fertilizer Distributors 


Harrows, 


Wire Fencing, 
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This Issue ‘and Next] 


THE LIFE AND 
SERVICES OF 
W. F.MASSEY asso 


Claret 


close I a j 


personal tribute to “The gran: d ma 
of Southern agriculture,” Pro rW 
F. Massey, who died on Friday, March 
30. Page 5. 

HOME GROWN In the oy nion of 
FEED BASIS OF Dr. Tait Butler 
MILK PROFITS the feed problem 


as it affects milk production can large} 
be solved by more attention to the 
home-grown feeds. The quantity of 
feed to be bought can be reduced toa 
minimum by following his suggestions, 
| Page 6. 


GOOD COWS PAY Are you milking 





SORRY ONES five-quart cows 
DON’T about ight 
months in the year and going without 
the rest of the time or are you keeping 
the best cows you can obtain and hay. 
ing plenty of milk all the tim Good 
cows pay. Page 4. 
BEEKEEPING Beekeepers of the 
THE YEAR South will get many 
ROUND helpful eye stions 


| from Dr. Reppert’s monthly letters on 


| beekeeping. His letters are especially 

valuable for their timeliness. Page 21, 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 
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The Business Farmer's Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


|—What to Plant the Second Half of 
April 


HE following crops may be planted over all 
Te South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 

ginia, though it is a little late for those marked 
“L” and now time to make a second planting of 
others : 


Alfalfa 
Artichoke, (L) 
Bermuda grass 


Lespedeza (L) 
Meadows (LL) 
Pastures (L) 


Clovers— 
Alsike (L) 
Mammoth (L) 


Buckwheat Red (L) Potato, Irish (L) 
Corn Sweet Potato, Sweet 
Cotton White Rape 


In the Southeastern corner of Virginia, in Eastern 
North Carolina, and in all of South Carolina except 
the mountains, we may now plant the following, 
“ER” indicating that it is a little early and “L” a little 
late : 


Alfalfa Lespedeza (L) Pumpkin (E) 
Bermuda grass (L) Kafir corn (E) Rape (L) 
Buckwheat angels Sorghum (E) 
Cantaloupe (E) Melons (E) Soy bean 

Chufa Millets (E) Sudan grass (E) 
Citron (E) Milo maize (E) Teosinte (E) 
Corn Pearl millet (E) Tobacco 

Cotton Peanut Velvet bean (E) 


Potato, Irish Watermelon (E) 


Cowpea (E) 
Potato, Sweet (E) 


Feterita (E) 

This list of vegetables may be planted all over 
Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, though 
it is a little late for some of them in lower South 
Carolina and a little early in the mountains for 
those marked “E”: 


Artichoke Cress Parsley 
Asparagus Cucumber (E) Parsnip 
Beans, butter (E) Eggplant (E) Pepper (E) 
Beans, snap (E) Endive Pe-tsai 

Beet English pea Potato 
Brussels sprouts Garlic Radish 
Cabbage Horse-radish Rhubarb 
Cantaloupe (E) Kale Salsify 
Carrot Kohl-rabi Shallot 
Cauliflower Leek Spinach 
Celery Lettuce Squash (E) 
Chard Mustard Tomato (E) 
Citron Okra (F) Turnip 
Collard (E) Onion Watermelon (E) 


II.—Getting a Stand of Cotton 


HE first important thing af- 
ter cotton is planted is 


to do everything 
that will aid in germi- 
Mating the cotton 
quickly and with a 
good stand. The weed- 
er or drag-harrow 
does this by helping 
the young cotton rise 
trom its bed. A start 
that may be a few 
days or even ten days 
earlier is made, and in 
some cases the weeder 
or harrow will make a 
stand when without 
them, there would of- 
ten be no stand. 


If rain falls between 
the Planting of cotton 
and its coming up, the 
soil runs together and 
forms a crust. As the 
8tound dries out, the 
rust becomes harder 
and binds the tender 
Cotton seedling—or 
torn, or sorghum, or 
Peanuts, or soy beans, 
% melons, or any other 
Seedling—it is held 
back, stunted, and 
‘rippled. If the weeder 
or harrow is run at 
the right time, the 
ust is prevented, 





THE SILO WILL TIDE YOU OVER PERIODS OF SCANT 


ture and nutriment conserved, and the young plant 
starts ahead of schedule time unhampered, un- 
checked, strong, vigorous, and resistant. 


—— 

A weeder or harrow will cultivate from eight to 
sixteen acres in a day. This is not only a saving in 
labor and time, but the work is done when the soil 
is in the best condition to be worked and the rapid 
progress by weeder or harrow in getting over the 
land catches it after it is dry enough for light imple- 
ments and before a crust has formed, moisture is lost, 
or weeds started. Picking up fallen squares, pulling 
squares off, and poisoning the weevil does not make 
the stalk grow or squares form. The plant for pro- 
ducing the crop must be made or there will be no 
virtue in fighting the weevil. 


IiI.—Cutting and Curing Rye Hay 


YE hay hasn’t much reputation for palatability 
R or feed value, yet when cut, cured, and stored 

properly, it not only is palatable and nutritious 
but it comes in as the first hay crop, just a little 
ahead of oats. There are two reasons for the poor 
reputation of rye as a hay crop. (1) It is not as a 
rule cut at the right time, and (2) when cut, it is al- 
lowed to soak in the dew and scorch in the sun until 
not much more than woody fiber is left. 


Rye intended for hay should be cut just before it 
blooms or at the time of early blooming. Cut in the 
forenoon after the dew is off. If the sun is warm 
and the wind blowing, rake into windrows in a few 
hours and throw into light cocks in the afternoon of 
the next day. The secret of 
curing good rye hay 
lies in curing it as 
quickly as 
possible ree 
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without bleaching; and. curing it in its own 


shade. 


IV.—Getting Rid of Nematodes or 


“Root Knot” on Tobacco 


OOT-KNOT, also known as “root-gall”, “knot- 
R root,” and “big-root,” is prevalent in light to- 

bacco soils and attacks may be made on other 
plants besides tobacco. The nematode, which 
causes root-knot, will be carried to fields on plants 
grown in infested beds. Sterilization of the bed be- 
fore the seed are sowed and the control of surface 
drainage will control the infestation of the beds. 


We can get rid of nematodés on tobacco by a 
rotation in which crops not subject to nematodes 
are used. When this method is resorted to, it is also 
necessary that all weeds susceptible to root-knot be 
destroyed. The Florida Experiment Station reports 
that fields may be cleared in one summer—by cul- 
tivating well once a week or after each rain to pre- 
vent the formation of a crust and to destroy weeds, 
using row crops on the land so that the protecting 
effects of shade and the beneficial effects of organic 
matter may be employed to maintain the soil in good 
condition. Crops to grow for this purpose are Brab- 
ham, Iron, and Victory cowpeas and bunch velvet 
beans. The latter is preferred since it is more nearly 
immune to nematode attack and may be given clean 
cultivation through the growing season. Grasses 
and grains are not susceptible to root-knot. 


V.—Planting Cantaloupes With Less 
Labor 


T IS not necessary that holes be dug for canta- 
| or that they be planted in “hills.” Holes 

are often positively detrimental. If big, deep 
holes are opened and filled with coarse manure, the 
crop is sure to suffer in either very wet or very dry 
weather. There is an easier, better, and surer way, 
and it reduces the labor of preparation to about 
one-half. 


Presuming the land was broken well last fall or 
winter, the first thing to be done before marking 
the rows is to disk and harrow—double-disk and 
double-harrow if necessary for making a good seed- 
bed. Then mark off the rows not less than four nor 
more than five feet apart. Open a broad, deep fur- 
row for fertilizer and manure. Do not use fresh, 
lumpy or trashy manure. Mix it well in the furrow. 
For fertilizer use 600 to 1,000 pounds of 8-4-6 or 
8-4-4. Mix this with the soil by running two fur- 
rows, using a broad bulltongue or shovel. Next, 
bed with four furrows, running the first two so as to 
make a narrow ridge over the center of the row. 
The next two 
furrows are 
broader. This 
leaves a narrow 
ridge for smooth- 
ing down to near- 


ly level immedi- 
ately before 
planting. 


yam Progressive 
Farmer is my 
best friend. There- 
fore I want to 
hire you for the 
next three years 
instead of one. I 
want to learn 
more about stock 
raising and truck 
farming. You may 
count on me, 


OPIE L. MILLER 
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‘His ae ae On 


STRONOMERS say that so distant are many 
of the fixed stars from us that if one were ex- 
tinguished, its light would still linger for years 


on our earth. And the poet adds: 
‘So when a great man dices 
For years beyond our ken. _ 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 

So may we say of Prof. Massey. He is dead but 
his influence will live on. A hundred, two hundred, 
five hundred years from now, flowers will bloom 
about Southern homes that would not have blos- 


somed there but for his influence. Gardens will be 
cultivated with greater zest and gardening will be a 
finer art because of the new impetus he has given 
gardening through his letters, his farm paper arti- 
cles, and Massey's Garden Book. And last but not 
least, many a field a hundred years from now will 
still be comely and fertile and unscarred because of 
the persistence Prof. Massey’s teaching that the 
earth is the Lord’s and each one of us who farms 
only a life-tenant of the Almighty’s—a life tenant 
responsible to the Master for the use we make of 
a soil that must feed all succeeding generations of 
men. 


ot 


“Though dead, he yet speaketh.” 


The South Is ““Growing”’ Into Dairying 


EVER before in the history of the South has 

there been so general an interest in dairying 

as at present. This increased interest is due 
to a variety of facts or conditions. It is by no means 
entirely due to the presence of the boll weevil over 
the greater part of the Cotton Belt. With cotton 
above 20 cents a pound the per acre income from cot- 
ten is much greater, even though the weevils re- 
duce the yields, than before the weevils came; but 
no doubt the boll weevil has caused many to seek an 
additional source of income and to adopt a system 
of farming which will tend to increase rather than 
deplete soil fertility. The boll weevils have made it 
even more evident than before that the future suc- 
cess of Southern agriculture is dependent on rich 
soils. 

This need for a farming system which would make 
soil improvement more easy and certain is one of 
the chief reasons for the present increase of in- 
terest in dairying. It is also being learned that 
dairying is one line of livestock production which 
fits well with cotton growing It not only gives 
more continuous employment to labor, but gives a 
steady and constant thereby reducing the 
credit needed for the production of a cotton crop. 
butterfat has suffered from the 
general depression in prices of farm products than 
nost other farm products. 

But due allowance for all these good 
reasons for increasing dairy production, we cannot 
but feel that perhaps the most powerful influence 
which has stimulated an interest in dairying is the 
knowledge that the farm families of the South are 
using not over one-fourth the milk necessary for 
the proper feeding of our population. No product 
has ever received more helpful publicity than has 
vome from the recently proved necessity for milk 


income, 


Moreover, less 


aiter giving 





as a human food. The facts which science has re- 
cently proved, but which many believed for genera- 
tions, that milk is necessary for the vigorous healthy 
growth of children and almost equally necessary ior 
the best health of adults, have been given 
publicity than perhaps any other recently dev: 
facts relating to agriculture. 


greater 
, 
oped 


The encouraging feature of our present dairy de- 
velopment the large number farn 
who are selling a little cream, or increasing to some 
extent the milk produced on the farms. In short, we 
are now “growing” into a larger dairy interest, in- 
stead of “going” into the dairy business as has been 
too frequently the case in the past 


is of small iers 


3eyond question the South has conditions favor- 
able for dairy feed production, which will enable 
us to make dairying an essential and important parts 
of profitable farming. More feeds, better cows and 
more dairy knowledge is all that the dairy’ business 
needs in the South to put it on a sound and profit- 
able basis. 


Good Cows Pay, Sorry Ones Don’t 


T TAKES the value of between one and two gal- 

lons of milk per day to pay interest on the in- 

vestment in a cow and to pay the operating ex- 
pense of her milk-making machinery. Hence if a cow 
gives less than a gallon of milk per day, she operates 
at a loss. If she gives more than two gallons per 
day, some profit is made on her output. Just how 
much this profit is will depend upon the quality, of 
course, but primarily upon the quantity of milk pro- 
duged over and above the cost of production. 


Let’s see how this works out: Bob Jones has a 
five-quart cow and gets 8 cents per quart for her 
milk or 40 cents a day, or just what his cow’s daily 
expenses come to—no profit. Ed Johnson’s cow 
gives six quarts daily, worth 48 cents. His cow’s 
expenses are 40 cents daily, his profit 8 cents per 
day or $2.40 per month. Charlie Smith’s gives 
twelve quarts a day, seven of which are profit, This 
means a daily clear income for Charlie of 56 cents, 
or $16.80 per month. 


° 

Cow No. 1 only pays her expenses. Cow No. 2 
pays expenses and makes a monthly profit of $2.40. 
Cow No. 3 gives a profit of $16.80 per month. Ed 
Johnson’s cow gives half as much milk Charlie 
Smith’s cow but Charlie sells his milk for seven 
times as much profit as Ed gets. Ed would have to 
keep seven cows to get much milk Charlie 
gets. If one cow is worth $50, then the other 
worth $350—and it takes only one and one-half 
years to make a milk cow out of a calf. 


cow 


as 


as as 


is 


The measure of a cow’s value is production above 
cost and the farmers of the South who do not 
realize the fallacy in “cows is cows” had best not at- 
tempt commercial milk, butter, or cheese produc- 
tion. On the other hand, a herd of cows like Charlie 
Smith’s is one of the most profitable and satisfac- 
tory branches of farming a business farmer can 
take up. 


Milk, the Almost Perfect Food 


F THERE is any one fact that clearly and con- 

vincingly shows the splendid food value of milk, 

it is that during the period of most rapid growth 
in the lives of mammals, milk is the sole food. Milk 
is so efficient as a food that a baby will ordinarily 
double its weight in 180 days with no other source 
of nourishment. A colt or calf will double its 
weight in sixty days, and a pig in ten to fifteen days, 
on milk alone. 

For the adult, milk alone is not a satisfactory food. 
It is too dilute to satisfy, too low in iron to prevent 
anemia, and not sufficiently bulky for the proper 
elimination of the waste products incident to its di- 
gestion. But it is very valuable as a supplement to 
the ordinary diet or ration of the adult. In prepar- 
ing cattle for the show-ring, well informed breeders 
have a high regard for milk as a supplementary 
feed, for they provide nurse cows for the growing 
animals, and it is not unusual for a bull larger than 
the cow he suckles to obtain a part of his feed in 
the form of milk. 

Statistics show that, as a rule, a scarcity of dairy 
products is accompanied by smallness of stature. 
The total milk cow population of Japan in 1919 was 
40,343, or one cow to every 1,414 people. In this 
country, we had 23,455,000 dairy cattle and about 
110,000,000 people in 1919, or one cow to from four 
to four and a half people. We average a larger 
size than the Japanese and while it is probably in- 
accurate to attribute this difference in stature en- 
tirely to our greater milk consumption, the fact re- 
mains that Japanese children born to parents re- 
siding in the United States are taller and heavier 
than those of corresponding ages in Japan. 

In judging the value of a food, there are about 
five things to be considered. These are: Its supply 
of energy; its supply of protein in the right form; 
suitable mineral matter in sufficient quantities; a 
sufficiency of three kinds of vitamines; and for all 
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but the young, a certain amount of roughage 


indigestible matter Milk measures up to Re 
one of these requirements in a very acceptablk« Style 
In energy content, a quart of it is approximately 
equal to a pound of lean steak or eight egg 

Its protein i contained in a form superior that 
of wheat, corn, rice or potatoes. Protein nu- 
trient that is responsible for the building One 
and muscle, but experiments have shown that, ac. 
cording to its source, it differs tremendously in the 
extent to which the animal can use it for that pur. 
pose. For instance, according to the W nsin 
Fxperiment Station, if two animals as near alike as 
possible, are given 100 pounds respectively of the 
protein of milk and the protein of ordinary grains, 
there will be retained sixty-five pounds of t milk 
protein but less than thirty pounds of the grain 
protein, in spite of the fact that they are both wel] 
digested and absorbed. Grains and potatoes are 
notoriously poor in their content of chlorine, cal- 
cium and sodium, while milk is rich in these miner- 
als and when added to the ration will make good its 
mineral deficiencies. Milk contains all three of the 
vitamines: Vitamine A, which is essential to the 
growth of young animals, and the health of both 


young and adults; Vitamine B, 
good health, and Vitamine C, scurvy preventive, 
Whole milk contains Vitamine A in large amounts, 
and the other two in smaller but sufficient quanti- 
ties. In fact, milk is very valuable as a food for 
humans and a feed for livestock, and here in the 
South, our people and our livestock don’t get enough 
of it. We need more and better dairy cows, and 
more and better dairymen. 


which is essential to 


Cost of Labor Influences Economy of 


Milking Machines 





T THE Illinois Experiment Station a compari- 
on of mechanical and hand milking 1owed 
that considerably less labor is required car- 
ing for cows milked mechanically than is required 
for cows milked by hand. The average saving was 
approximately 40 per cent, and this saving in labor 
appeared to be greater in large herds than in small 
ones. The cost of maintaining and operating the 
mechanical milkers offsets to some extent 
ing in labor expense. Hence the relative « omy 
of hand and mechanical milking is large 
mined by the rate paid for labor. As the la 
increases, the advantage accrues more and more to 
mechanical milking. 
3ecause of certain fixed costs in mechani ilk- 
ing, the expense per cow for power and lkers 
decreases as the size of the herd increases fol- 
lows that the use of mechanical milkers more 
economical in large herds than in small when labor 
rates and other factors are equal. However, a dairy- 
man who has a small herd and is paying high 
price for labor may find milking machines more 
economical than would a dairyman who has a large 


herd and is paying a low rate for labor. 








F THE sows are thin when the spring 

weaned they should receive enough grain while 
on pasture during the summer to put them in good 
strong condition by the time the fall litters are 
dropped. It is possible to get aged sows too fat, 
but very few sows are kept too fat in the South. 
More sows suffer in their usefulness in being under- 
fed than are injured by overfeeding. 


litters are 


HEN corn is used for silage, as a general thing 
the largest yield of feed nutrients will be ob- 
tained by using the varieties which produce the best 
yield of grain in the section, and spacing the plants 
somewhat closer than is customary when a grain 
crop is desired. On very fertile land with plenty of 


moisture the plants may be spaced as close as 
twelve inches apart. As the moisture and fertility 
oi the soil decrease the space between the plants in 
the row should be widened correspondingly 
WES carry their lambs from 145 to 152 days and 
if lambs are to be dropped in December so as to 
have them ready for the best early markets, say 
May, the ewes must be bred during July. ii Janu 
ary lambs are thought early enough, then the ewes 
must be bred in August. Ewes that have kled 
lambs until May or June and are kept t! ra 
few weeks. then put on good, flush pastures fed 
a little grain will breed during July and Au; 
F THE general pasture is not fenced suita for 
confining the hogs, a part of it, at least, s! d be 
cut off by a hog-proof fence. It is not economy te 
produce hogs without pasture. The breeding stock 
need the exercise obtained in a pasture and the feed 
costs for high priced grains or concentrates are Fe- 
duced. It is not sufficient to provide peanuts, S0¥ 
beans, cowpeas or velvet beans for the fall fattes- 


ing of the meat hogs. Pastures should be provided 
for all the hogs the greatest number of days in the 
year that it is practicable to do so. 
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The Life and Services of W. F. Massey 


A Personal Tribute to ‘‘The Grand Old Man of Southern Agriculture” 


“ O Polk is dead!” “Dr. Knapp is dead!” 
fi. Massey is dead!” 

How well I remember the emotions evoked 

as the news of the death of each of these three great 





il leaders reached me 

It was June, 1892, when I heard 
the news of the death of Col. L. 
Bas Polk. 
but my father and gearly all the 
other farmers roundabout were 
members of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and looked to it as the de- 
liverer from the hardships and 
poverty that hung over the whole 
rural South like a pall. Col. Polk 
national President of the 
Some years before 


agricuitul 


I was a boy of eleven 





was 


Cnn 
PROF. MASSEY 
Alliance and its greatest leader. 
he had founded The Progressive Farmer and had 


made that paper the trusted spokesman of the 
farmer. I had no idea then that ten years later I 
should be his successor on The Progressive Farmer, 
but I well remember that to us in the little neigh- 
borhood where I lived, struggling with mortgages 
and crop liens and six-cent cotton, the news of Col. 
Polk’s death was as stunning as was news of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s death to my father and his Confeder- 
ate comrades in 1863. 

Nineteen years passed after Col. Polk’s death and 
the South was again saddened from Virginia to 
Texas by news of the passing of another great man 
who had risen to the leadership of Southern farmers 
—Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. Dr. Knapp was a philoso- 
pher rather than a scientist, a man who loved and 
understood the plain men on the farm, and because 
he loved and understood the farmer, developed a 
new way of reaching and helping him—by face-to- 
face “demonstration.” 

Now again in uncounted thousands of farm homes 
in the South, men and women sorrow because of the 
passing of a man whom the vast majority of them 
had never seen but yet had learned to love and 
trust. As we said last week, not since the death of 
Dr. Knapp has any man died with so large a follow- 
ing of Southern farmers as Prof. W. F. Massey, 
whose long and useful life came to an end a few 
days ago 

a 

Wilbur Fisk Massey was born in Accomac County 
on the “Eastern Shore” of Virginia, September 30, 
1839. He was thus in his eighty-fourth year at the 
time of his death and had been active in the service 
of his fellows from the time when, as a boy yet in 
his teens, he helped survey what was we suppose 
the first railway line across the wilds of the then 
territory of Minnesota in 1858. Later he was a Con- 
federate soldier. For twenty years after the war 
ended, he was engaged in farming and gardening. 
Since 1885 he had been continuously engaged in edu- 
cational work, first as teacher of agricultural students 
in schools and colleges, later as a teacher of adult 
farmers through farmers’ institutes and the farm 
press. Leaving the North Carolina A. and M. Col- 
lege in 1905 after sixteen years’ service, he was for 
several years editor of the Practical Farmer of Phil- 
adelphia. Resigning that work fifteen vears ago, he 
immediately connected himself with The Progressive 
Farmer and had been regularly on our staff ever 
sce. Although he wrote a few articles each month 
for other papers, his main work during all these 
last fifteer years has been for our Progressive 
Farmer readers. 

Not until the minute that struck him, 
December 24, 1922, was there any sign of the weak- 
ening of Prof. Massey’s marked intellectual powers, 
bat four days later. Decembet 28, 1922, he sent me 


OWwIneg note: 


paralysis 


I have an idea that I will not 





write any more for the papers and am writing 
to let you know. Yours truly, 
““W. F. MASSEY.” 
iS te dictated by him but signed by his 
daught the last formal note he ever sent me, 
and it was in th yroughly characteristic vein. There 


Was about it 


a no whimpering, no fear. no unmanly 
repining. He 


too, was one oi Kipling’s brave men— 


Who had done his work and held his peace 
And had no fear to die.” 


Perhaps as good a brief biography of Prof. Massey 
as has ever been written was given in his own words 
October 11, 1921. He was writing to a Progressive 

armer reader who had written to congratulate him 
mae rine his eighty-third year and had asked 
Prof amd for some reminiscences of his life. 

* Massey answered (italics ours) :— 
“I did not start in life as a farmer. I had a 

Scientific education and started out as a civil 


. engineer and before I was twenty-one I had 


By CLARENCE POE 


tramped the county west of the Mississippi, run- 
from Minnesota to Texas. 
The Civil War stopped this, and I wore a gray 
uniform for atime. But I had seen the opening 
of the prairies and the fearful waste that was 
entering on the virgin soils Men threw their 
manure into streams and ponds to get rid of it 
ind laughed at the idea that the soils of the 
Mississippi would ever need it. Today the great 
fertilizer factories in the West attest the waste 
of former days 


ning railroad lines 


“Secing all this waste, I determined to devote 
my life to a close study of the soil and its im- 
provement, From 1865 to 1885 I call my ‘under- 
graduate course’ for I was hard at work farm- 
ing and gardening for awhile under glass, Some- 
times [ had a run of good returns and then 
panics and the failure of those [ had invested 
money in helping threw me back. But my idea 
was to learn so that I might teach and help 
others. 

“In 1885 I was asked to inaugurate an agri- 
cultural department in the highly endowed 
Miller School of Albemarle, Va. Then I felt 
that I had received my diploma as a farmer, as 
men seemed to appreciate what I had done in 
that line. I undertook the work in Virginia, in- 
cluding the improvement of 1,200 acres of hill 
and dale as a stock farm and to teach practical 
farming and gardening to the boys. Teaching 
farming at that time was simply telling the 
boys one’s own experience, for there were no 
textbooks worth using. 

“I must have made some reputation in the 
few years I spent at the Miller school, for in 
three yvears I was invited to take the chair of 
agriculture in the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
at Blacksburg, but declined. The next summer 
they renewed the offer and again I declined. In 
the meantime a committee of three men from 
Raleigh visited the Miller school and stated that 
they were contemplating starting a farm school 
in Raleigh. They seemed very much interested 
in going over the farm and noting what I was 
doing. Then the next year I received a letter 
from the Board of Trustees of the North Caro 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


A POEM APPROPRIATE TO PROFESSOR 
MASSEY’S DEATH 


VE of the noblest poems ever written on the 
O occasion of any man’s death is the famous 

“Dedication to the Barrack Room Ballads,” 
written by Rudyard Kipling in memory of his brother- 
in-law, Wolcott Balestier. If these verses had been 
written in memory of Professor Massey, —“a gentle- 
man unafraid” as he also and always was—they could 
hardly have been more fitting:— 








Beyond the path of the outmost sun, through utter dark- 
ness hurled, 

Farther than ever comet flared or vagrant star-dust swirled, 

Sit such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made 
our world. 


They are purged of pride because they died; they know the 
worth of their bays; 

They sit at wine with the Maidens Nine, and the 
the Elder Days— 

It is their will to serve, or be still as fitteth our Father's 
praise. 


Gods of 


’Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing deep where Azrael’s 
outp ysts are, 

Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red wrath when God 
goes out to war, 

Or hang with the reckless Seraphim on the rein of a red- 
rianed star 

They take their mirth in the joy of the earth—they dare not 
grieve for her pair 

For they know of toil and the end of toil—they know God’s 

aw is plain; 

So they whistle the Devil to make them sport who know that 

sim 18 Vain 


And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, master of every 
trad 

And teils them tales of the Seventh Day—of Edens newly 
made 

And they rise to their feet as He passes by—gentlemen 
unafraid 


To these who are cleansed of base Desire, Sorrow and Lust 
and Shame— 

Gods, for they knew the 
stooped to Fame— 

Borne on the breath that men call Death, my brother’s spirit 
came. 


heart of Men—men, for they 


Scarce had he need to cast his pride or slough the dross of 
earth, 

E’en as he trod that day to God, so walked he from his 
birth— 7 ; 

In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean mirth. 


So. cup to lip in fellowship, they gave him welcome high 

And made him place at the banquet board, the Strong Men 
ranged thereby, 

Who had done his work and held his peace and had no fear 
to die. 


Beyond the loom of the last lone star through open darkness 
hurled, 

Farther than rebel comet dared or bivieg star-swarm swirled, 

Sits oe wees gna as praise our God for that they served 
is world. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


asking me to take the chair of botany and horti 
culture and the office of the horticulturist of the 
experiment station, as they had made arrange 
ments tor the chair of agriculture. Believing 
that a wider field was opening for me, I accepted 
at an actual sacrifice in pay. 

“Then my work opened up for me. I found 
there was little interest in soil improvement and 
I started in to try to arouse the farmers to the 
value of legumes for soil improvement, es- 
pecially the familiar cowpea. . . . . I have 
always tried to keep the moral and spiritual 
idea before the farmers, dwelling on the respor 
sibility of the farmer as God’s tenant for the 
condition of the soil he cultivates. ‘The Earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof!’ There- 
fore if a farmer runs down his soil and brings 
to God only the leanness instead of the fullness, 
he is responsible for his life work. My morning 
prayer for forty years has been that I might 
that day help someone to a better use of God's 
soil. When once a man realizes that he is not 
sole owner of the land but that he is the tenant 
of Him who owns all, he will be a better farmer 
and will take a new interest in the improvement 
and will not wrap his talent in a napkin. 

“T have just passed my eighty-second birth- 
day and may never pass another here, but I ex- 
pect to the last to work for the improvement 
of the Southern farmer and Southern farms.” 


Ill. 


Watch any man long enough and some remark of 
‘his will finally give you a key to his whole charac- 
ter. The Farmer gave a supper to 
Prof. Massey on the day he was eighty years old 
Hundreds of Progressive Farmer readers had sent 
messages for the occasion, and a side table was 
piled high with the letters, cards, and telegrams. 
One man after another rose at the table to say how 
much Prof. Massey’s life and service had meant to 
the farmers of the South, their wives and children; 
and finally Prof. Massey himself was called on. He 
rose and with the unassuming frankness and sin- 
cerity which had always characterized him, he ex- 
pressed the same thought that we have italicized in 
the letter just “For forty years,” he said, 
“my prayer each morning has been that God would 
that day make me of some service to some farmer 
struggling toward better methods and a better use 
of God's soil.” 


Progressive 


given. 


Prof. Massey had not prayed for wealth or posi- 
tion, or for a life of ease or luxury. He had prayed 
only for the power to serve. And richly indeed did 
the Almighty answer his prayer. It is well said 
that “what we choose is what we are and what we 
love we yet shall be.” and never was this truth bet- 
ter illustrated than in the case of Prof. Massey. He 
had chosen the task of service, this was what he 
loved, and in a hundred thousand saddened South- 
ern homes tonight—some of them beautiful estates, 
many of them humble cottages—there is a realiza- 
tion of the truth that Wilbur Fisk Massey was a 
true follower of Him who told His followers in an- 
cient Gallilee, “He that is greatest among you, 
shall be your servant.” 


Favorite Bible Veven 


AM the door: by me, if any man enter in, he shalt 

be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pas- 

ture.—John 10:9. 

Boast not thyself of tomorrow: for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth.—Proverbs 27:1 


A Thought bor the Week 


* HAT boy Johnnie,” 
“would be a great boy if he was not all the 
when he 


remarked Farmer Browt 


time a-proiecting ought to be a- 
working.’ 
“What do you mean?” 


“Projecting ’” we asked 


“Oh, he is alway: 


ing all sorts of fool experiment 


something and mak- 
Why, first IT knew 


bursting 


studying up 


he had one cow dry and another one near! 
with milk; he said he was trying the effect of timo 
thy hay compared with a balanced ration. Then I 
wondered what kept him so long down at the sheep 
barn, and when I investigated I found that he was 
weighing the hay and grain that he fed to a pen of 
lambs. He said he wanted to know what it cost to 
make a pound of mutton. Blamed if he did not find 
out, too, and proved to me that I had better either 
buy oats or knock the dumb lambs in the head. Oh 
he is a projecter, all right, but he worries me hai: 
crazy.sometimes when I need him with the field 
work.” 

Let that boy alone. Better encourage his “pro- 
jecting” and direct it by sending him up to study 
the work of the experiment station. That boy’s 
thought will some day be worth more to that farm 
than the muscle of several strong men.—The late 
Joseph E. Wing. 
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ome-grown Feed Basis of Milk Profits 


Good Cheap Roughages the Basis of 


Economical Dairy Production 


HE basis of successful dairying in the South, 

as elsewhere, must be home-grown feeds. The 

greatest single cost item in dairy production is 
feed and, therefore, the lower the cost of feed the 
greater the opportunity for profit. It is well known 
that the dairyman will always 
buy more or less concentrates or 
grains; but as he is able to re- 
place high priced purchased con- 
centrates with home-grown 
feeds, he reduces the cost of 
milk production and increases his 
profits. The dairyman must plan 
a cropping system which under 
his conditions will produce the 
best dairy feeds in largest quan- 
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tity. Unless he can produce feeds economically he 
will labor under the greatest posssible handicap. 
The cropping system must first provide for an 


abundance of the best roughages. Since these are 
the cheapest feeds he must produce the best possible 
roughages and use them as largely as practicable. 
Whenever it is practicable to reduce the grain feed 
by increasing the consumption of home-grown 
roughage he should do so, because he will thereby 
decrease the cost of production and increase the net 
earnings of his cows 

Roughages 

classes of roughages which the 
to the limit, pasturage, 


HERE are three 
dairyman should use 
silage and legume hays. 

Under general conditions in the South the cheap- 
est of these roughages will be green pasturage. 
When it is not practicable for the dairyman to pro- 
vide good pastures he will be working under a 
handicap, but whenever an abundance of good green 
pasturage is not available he must have silage. It 
may not be practicable to have sufficiently good 
pastures, even in summer time, to supply the cows 
all the green feed they should have and when this 
is true, no matter what the cause may be, silage 
should make up the deficiency. 

Good pastures can be made and maintained in the 
South, but they will not always come naturally or 
without considerable effort on the part of the dairy- 
man. It will pay to put the effort into pastures 
necessary to make good ones. There is no escape 
from this, and the dairyman who does not give the 
necessary attention to the making of good pastures 
is simply neglecting a most important factor which 
will largely determine his success or failure. 

Silage 

THE dairyman milking eight to ten cows, with the 

other animals which will consume some silage 
economically, will find silage his cheapest roughage 
when pasturage is not available. It is possible that 
the $mall dairyman who has good pastures and 
grows an abundance of legume hay may find the 
expense, in both building a silo and providing the 
machinery necessary to fill it, too great; but a 
dairyman with even ten cows can well afford to 
build a silo if he can hire the machinery necessary 
to fill it. 

The dairyman with twenty or more cows, simply 
cannot afford to be without a silo, unless he is rich 
or is keeping cows for fun or his health. Unless pas- 
tures are especially good the silo will render valu- 
able service in summer, during those periods of 
short grazing, due to dry weather or other causes, 
which are certain to come. 

For winter feeding nothing but roots will take 
the place of silage and it has been clearly proved 
that in the South especially, silage furnishes a much 
more economical feed than any root crop. 

The dairyman who for any reason has not an 
abundance of good silage for winter feeding and for 
helping out the pastures when from any cause these 
become short, is working under very great disad- 
vantages and placing an unfair handicap on his 
chances for success. 

In the South, the sorghums make 
cheaper silage than corn or any other 


more and 
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duction. When purchased they 
much, but when home grown they are 
cheapest source of protein up to the capacity oi the 
cows to use them. They cost too much when pur- 
chased because of the heavy freight rates and hand- 
ling or commission charges; but when grown on the 
farm they are cheaper than wheat bran, so largely 
purchased, and have an additional value in being 
soil improving crops. It is pretty generally recog- 
nized that the growing of legumes is the most eco- 
nomical means of increasing soil fertility and it is 
also equally well recognized by intelligent dairymen 
that legumes are among the best and most eco- 
nomical dairy feeds. 


may cost too 


the 


the dairy- 


grow 


To produce dairy feeds economically 
man must have a rich soil and since the ing of 
legumes is the best means of enriching the soil and 
at the same time these legumes are the best dairy 
feeds it must follow that the succes dairyman will 
not only grow but use large quantities of legumes. 


sful 


Five pounds of any good legume hay will be found 
equal to four pounds of wheat bran. Legumes ai- 
ford about the only means which the dairyman has 
for reducing the quantity of expensive concentrates 
which must be fed to dairy cows. No section 
any advantage over the South in the economical 
production of legumes. Alfalfa is probably the best 
It can be produced economically to a larger extent 
than at present, but where alfalfa is not the best we 


has 


have lespedeza, soy beans, cowpeas, velvet beans, 
peanuts and many of the true clovers. 
If Southern dairymen once recognize the impor- 


tance of good pastures and an abundance of silage 
and legume hays in economical dairy production, our 
dairy industry will be on a sound and economical 
basis, for all these may be produced as economically 
in the South as anywhere else in America. 


Feeding the Southern Dairy Cow 


N ANY feeding problem the 

being fed must have first thought. 

in their likes and dislikes and in their ability to 
use feeds. The feeding of the dairy cow is pecu- 
liarly an individual problem, each cow requiring in- 
dividual attention. But the dairy cow is fed for 
production or for profit. Therefore, the cost of pro- 
ducing a gallon of milk or a pound of milk fat must 
never be lost sight of. In selling out feeding stuffs 
on the market we seek the best market or the 
highest prices for them. In a similar manner when 
we sell our feeds to a dairy cow, exchange them for 
the milk produced by the cow, we should, with just 
as great interest and care, seek the largest amount 
of milk for the feeds consumed, or strive to obtain 
the highest price for those feeds. 

These facts have the same force and bearing 
whether the single family cow is being fed or a 
large herd for the production of market milk, cream 
or butter. 


particular animal 
Animals vary 


Feeds Available 


HE first question to receive attention is what 

feeds are available; that is, what feeds have been 
produced on the farm and what ones must be 
bought? The dairy farmer who makes the largest 
profit is the one who produces on his farm the larg- 
est part of the feeds used. But concentrates or 
grains are often purchased and when this is neces- 
sary the question at once arises, what feeds are re- 
quired to balance those already on hand and which 
of these are the best values at the prices which must 
be paid? 


Before the grains or concentrates necessary can 
be selected with intelligence and economy the rough- 
ages must be known. These roughages should be 
grass or silage and some legume hay. Ii there is no 
legume hay the concentrates must be different. On 
the other hand if there is little or no grass and no 
silage, legume hay is necessary to the most eco- 
nomical feeding. Of course, this legume hay should 
be grown on the farm. 
or handle hay for any dairyman to find it profitable 
to buy it. 


and grass 


If none oi these roughages are available 


It costs too much to ship - 
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hay, corn stover, cottonseed hulls and other low 
rade roughages must be used, the concentrates ne. 
essary will be different in kind and thx 


must be larger. 
A Cheaper Carbohydrate Needed 
HE greatest feed problem of the South is the 


(uantity 


production of a cheap carbohydrate, or a feed 
rich in starch and sugar. With a large riety of 
legumes and cottonseed meal the problem of pro 
tein feeds is easily managed, but so lo 5 com, 
the great carbohydrate feed of the North, is only 
produced at the average rate of eighteen to twenty 
bushels to the acre and, hence, at so high a cost 
1e problem of supplying suitable carbohydrates at 
a reasonable cost will be troublesome present 
silage may be used to reduce the carbohydrate con. 
centrates required, but even that does not solve the 
problem, because som: oncentrate rich in arbohy- 
drates is necessary 
In the Southeast and Middle South corn is prob 
ably the sheapee and best available carbohydrate, 
but it can never be cheap until we grow more than 
our present average ytelds per acre. In South- 
west the grain sorghums must largely take the place 
of corn, for they are nearly as good pound for 
pound and make larger average yields per acre. 
To these may be added molasses and rice prod- 
ucts, which when cheap enough may supply the 
larger part of the carbohydrate concentrates re- 
quired. The Southern dairymen must develo 
Southern system of feeding with Southern grown 
feeds, or- continue to suffer a handicap through 
heavy freight rates and other handling charges, 


which will often more than balance any advantages 
they now through cheaper lands and a 
milder climate with a longer growing season, 

We must produce a suitable concentrate rich in 
carbohydrates at less cost and substitute as far as 
possible legume hays for wheat bran, oats and rich 
protein concentrates or grains. 


possess 


Combining Feeds 

NY one who will provide himself with a book or 

bulletin giving the digestible nutrients in feeds 
can with a little study soon learn to balance his 
rations near enough for all practical purposes. 
F.ven those who will not do that, may still balance 
their rations in a fairly satisfactory manner by 
using, say two feeds rich in corbohydrates and two 
rich in protein. For instance, if one is feeding corm 
or sorghum silage and cottonseed meal he can make 
an excellent ration by adding legume hay and corm 
and cob meal, or ground sorghum grains. If with 
silage he is feeding grass hay, corn stover, or Cot 
tonseed hulls, then he will require two concentrates, 
one rich in protein and another at least with a fait 
centent of protein. 

If on the other hand only legume hay is used for 
roughage he must have at least one concentrate high 
in carbohydrates, like corn or the grain sorghums. 
Some will continue to use cottonseed hulls as the 
only roughage and cottonseed meal as the chief of 
only concentrate. Cows will exist and produce some 
milk on such a ration, but it lacks variety and is not 
efficient, hence is not economical. 

Quantity of Feed 
a simple matter to determine the 
quantity of feed, to be given, but there is no Sil 
gle question more frequently asked than, “How 
much feed should be given?” There is a simple rule 
for feeding roughage which any one can fo llow. As 
already stated, the best roughages are green grass 
silage and legume hays, grown on the farm. The 
rule for feeding these is to give the dairy cow all 
will eat. 


T SEEMS like 


she 

For feeding concentrates or grains there are 4 
number of rules, but the feeder by rule is apt to 
find many cases in which his rules do not work As 
a general rule enough feed cannot be given the 
good dairy cow to prevent her losing flesh or weight 





crop yet found. For Southeast and 
Middle South the sweet sorghums are 
best, but for the Southwest the grain 
sorghums as well as the sweet sor- 
ghums are preferable to corn, in that 
they produce more feed value per acre, 
or feed at a lower cost. 


Legume Hays 


HE dairymen of the South have not 
yet learned to appreciate legume 





v alue tor 


when first fresh. The dry cow or one giving little 

milk may require some grain to keep her in thé 

condition desired. A cow that will not give enough 

milk to pay for six or eight pounds of concentrates 

for ten months of the year is probably not 8 
enough cow to keep. The dairy cow 
should be fed no more grain than she 
will pay for. Or in other 


grain teed may be slowly in 






the full capacity of the cow t ti 
so long as the increased feed gives # 
increased profit. 

The best general rule for the person 





who does not test the milk for butte 
fat is to give one pound of grain fof 
from three to four pounds of milk pre 
duced. The richer the milk the ee 













hays at their iull dairy. pro- 





feed will be required. 7 
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Silo Facts Every Farmer 
Should Know 


_—— are certain things that every 
one W ho is to build a silo should 
} 


know when his silo plans are being 
made. He should know how much 
silage an average animal will consume 
ina day, a month and a year. He must 
know this in order to determine what 


the capacity of the silo should be be- 
fore he makes out his bill of materials. 
The following table gives these facts 
for silos ranging from 20 to 40 feet 
high and from 10 to 22 feet in diame- 
ter. Thus a silo 26 feet deep (left 
column) and 15 feet in diameter (under 
inside diameter) will hold 85 tons. If 
the land the silage crop is grown on 
produces 8.5 tons of green corn or 
green soy beans per acre, then 10 acres 
of such land will fill the silo. 

Twenty cows consuming 30 pounds 
of silage per day would eat 600 pounds 
silage daily, which would limit the di- 
ameter of your silo to 11 feet, taking 
for granted you were feeding small 
amounts of silage to your work stock 
and sheep. These cows would eat 81 
tons of silage in 9 months thus mak- 
ing the height desired about 38 feet, al- 
lowing three feet for the silage to set- 
tle after the silo is filled, which gives 
about 35 feet of silage. 
APPROXIMATE CAPACITY OF 

DRICAL SILOS IN TONS OF 
__CORN SILAGE 


CYLIN- 




















Inside diameter in feet 
Depth of 
silage in ) 12 14 1 16 18 20 22 
, 26 38 51 59 67 85 105 127 
Thiccten: we  & 6 72 O91 112 135 
ae . 30 43 59 «67 77 = =—97')s 120-145 
MiiiGbesecce: w6 ae Gs 72 $2 103 128 154 
24.. 67 76 «686 «©1110 135 164 
3.. 71 81 91 116 143 173 
2%... 75 85 97 #123 152 184 
79 90 102 130 160 194 
83 95 109 1 169 206 
87 100 114 + 17% 
91 105 119 151 187 € 
» 70 96 iif 25 5 196 237 
1 74 100 115 131 166 205 248 
6 80 109 126 143 181 .224 271 
61 87 118 136 155 19% 243 29 
70101 138 160 180 228 
MINIMUM AMOUNT OF SILAGE TO BE 
FED DAILY FROM SILOS OIF 
VARIOUS DIAMETERS 
~ be = 
c pad a 
to es,” z y 
8% Aaa & Os Size 
10 leet 20 18 feet «+e 1,680 
ll feet 62 20 feet 2,075 
12 feet 74 2? feet 7.510 
14 feet 1 24 fect 2.985 
16 feet 26 feet 3,505 
Silage must be fed fast enough to 
keep it from spoiling. This means that 
a certain quantity of silage must be 
taken daily from a silo of a given di- 


ameter in order to remove enough 
each day to prevent the top from be- 
coming too sour. Thus table) 
trom a silo 14 feet in diameter 1,015 
pounds of silage must be removed daily 
in order that the surface may not be- 
come damaged by exposure between 
feeding tim 


Tar Paper on Silage Called 
Worth Trying 

ORTH trying” is the way the live- 

_ Stock men at the New York State 

Agricultural College at Ithaca charac- 

terize the suggestion of covering the 

top of silage with tarred roofing mate- 
tial to prevent spoilage. 

The information on how and why to 


do it comes from Fulton County, IIli- 
Nois, as follows: 


(see 





“Cut strips of roofing as near the 
z€ of the silo as possible and allow 
the edges to lap two to three inches. 
One thickness is sufficient and the heat 
from the silage will cement the laps 
together. 
; This should be put on the day fol- 
Owing the completion of filling the 
Silo, after the silage has been well 
Erne and if possible the top sur- 
ha well soaked with water. As the 
oe eta from the heating silage, the 
a Paper causes the water to con- 
ne and fall back upon the surface 
a. in this way excludes the air and 
of evens the top layer moist instead 
ting dried out as it is when no 


co : . es ° . 
yering is used.”—-Extension Service, 
ca, N. Y. 


Si 











Dependable 


DELC 








Subsidiay 
GENERAL ff 
MOTORS 


Special Delco- 
Light Set of 
Quality Fixtures 


$12 


¥.0.B. DAYTON 
Sold only with 
DELCO: LIGHT 
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Delco-Light Shallow Well 
Pump $125 f. o. 6. Dayton 








Delco-Light Shallow Welt 
Pump $195 f. o. b. Dayton 








A popular Model ~ $ 






-LIGHT 


Now back to 1917 Prices 


335, seins 
e £0.b Dayton 
25 Styles and Sizes-Prices from *260u 


Sold on exceptionally easy terms 


your home. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPAN 


We believe that you will be 
surprised at the small amount 
of money it will take to put 
electric light and power into 


We suggest that you get in touch with the 
Delco-Light dealer in your vicinity to find out 
what it would really cost to install complete the 
Delco-Light fitted to your needs. 


If desired, you can buy your Delco-Light on 
easy terms. 


Y, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also makers of the Delco-Light Water System, Delco-Light Washing 
Machine and Frigidaire, the Electric Refrigerator. All products 
made for 32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating Current Service. 


Owners of Delco-Light Plants can avail themselvesjof the conveniences offered by Delco-Light 


Products, which are made for AC or DC current for use in country or city homes. 





—— ——__ 


Delco-Light'\%h.p.DeepWell Delco-Light % h.p. DeepWell 
Pump $225 f. o. 6. Dayton Pump $300 f. o. 6. Dayton 





DelcotLight Washing 
Machine $125 f.0. 6. Dayton 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a f drops re- 
quired at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 
special instructions and Book 8 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Ino., 184 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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Supplies 
Prints 3¢4¢5¢each 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Go After the 
Weevil with a 











Peerless Hand Dust Gun 


Perfectly Balanced—a Pleasure to Carry 


Powerful Air;Blast—Thorough Distribution 
Dust Control—-Completely Empties Hopper 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Direct to Us 


PEERLESS DUST GUN CO., Geverino. 


_, 


Ball Bearing—Easy to Operate 







Place Your Order Now! 


1594 East 24th Street 


— | 
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Make More Money From Milk Cows 


Value of Purebred Sire for 
More Production 


MINENT 19th 78620 was the only 

Gold Medal bull ever developed in 

the South, and he was one of the 24 
that have ever qualified for such an 
honor. Eminent 19th was sired by 
Eminent 69361, the founder of the Emi- 
nent family of Jerseys, very noted for 
its high producing cows. 

It has only been within recent years 
that Eminent 19th’s real value has 
been known. He was used by the 
North Carolina State College for awhile 
and was then sold to the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, which 


sent him to the Pender Test Farm at 
Willard, N. C. They in turn sold him 
to a farmer in Western North Caro- 
lina. Later on when his daughters 


came in milk and were tested his true 
worth was realized and he was bought 
back by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Prepotent Sire 


MINENT 19th was a very prepotent 
sire and transmitted the high pro- 
ducing blood of the 


Eminents to his 


is used for milk production and this 
feed is what gives the profit. That is 
why it is poor economy to feed too lit- 
tle. In almost every case maximum 
production, which can never be ob- 
tained except by liberal feeding, is eco- 
nomical production. However, there 
is no use feeding liberally a cow who 
puts her feed on her back instead of 
in the pail. 

The best way to build up a herd is 
by the use of a purebred sire. Your 
herd sire should be from good produc- 
ing animals on both sides of the pedi- 
gree; he should be of good dairy type 
though not necessarily a show bull; 
and he should have the power of trans- 
mitting good milk production to his 
daughters. Breeding or pedigree type 
and prepotency are two essentials of 
a good herd sire. 

Eminent 19th possessed all these re- 
quirements and will go down in Jersey 
history as one of the greatest bulls of 
the breed. He has 24 daughters in the 
Register of Merit, three gold medal 
and one silver medal daughters. 


Bovine Tuberculosis Should 
Be Eradicated 






















ee 





PENDER’S EMINENT LASS E 369040 

Third gold medal daughter of Eminent 19th, 
and North Carolina state champion cow for 
butterfat production with a record of 13,774 
pounds of milk and 792.48 pounds of butter- 
fat, starting test when 5 years 9 months old. 


UBERCULOSIS in dairy cattle is 
i* comparatively small in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. Reports from the 
State Veterinarians show the per cent 


and then always buy subject to 60-90 
days retest. It is also wise to know 
something of the history of the herd 
from which the animal is bought. 


The tuberculosis eradication work 
is increasing over the United States 
each year. On account of the serious- 
ness of the disease you can’t afford 
to take any chances of getting in- 
fection in yo herd. It may wipe 
out your entire herd if not discovered 
and stopped in time. The old saying 
“It is better to be than sorry” 
is very true especially with such a 
deadly and persistant disease as tu- 
berculosis. 


sate 


There are two ways in which the 
state is eradicating tuberculosis. One 
is by accredited herds and the other 
by the circu.nscribed area method. 
A herd is federally accredited when 
every animal in the herd has passed 


two successive annual or three suc- 
cessive semi-annual tests. To stay 
on the accredited list this herd must 


be tested annually without a reactor. 

The county is usually the unit for 
the area test. Every animal in the 
county is tested during the year and 
if less than % of 1 per cent react the 
county is a modified accredited area 
and does not have to be tested for 
three years. No animal can be ship- 
ped into this county except from an 
accredited he-d or after having pas- 
ed satisfactory tests. This method 





is the only way any headway can be 
tuberculosis, because it 
requires 
Moore, 


made against 
covers so much territory, and 
less labor, according to Dr. 
N. C. State Veterinarian. 
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ginia. In two associations the jo. 
lowing data were obtained.— 
YEARLY PRODUCTIOD 
a 
a & 
E 2 eae 
No. cows = £ oes 
<4 Be = =- 
S a oe 
= = ee 
$ 1718.5 72.5 $ 5.2 loss 
78 6032.0 265.0 $128.58 profit 
5 11546.6 401.0 $235.01 profit 
From this table we note that the 


four cows which produced an average 
of less than 2000 pounds of milk and 
100 pounds of butterfat in one year 
did not even pay for the feed they 
consumed. The 78 cows which pro- 
duced an average of 6,000 pounds of 
milk and 265 pounds of butterfat in 
one year paid for their feed and 
after paying ali other expenses gave 
their owner gcod profits. The five 
cows which produced an average of 
over 11,000 peunds of milk and over 
400 pounds of butterfat in one year, 
paid for their feed and gave their 
owner very much larger profits for 
their year’s work. 

Census figures tell us that Virginia 


cows produced an average of only 
2511 pounds of milk in 1920. Evwi- 
dently there is a splendid opportv- 
nity to increase our per cow pro- 
duction in the State. 

Bull Association development work 
will be the means used to develop 
better dairy stock. These associations 
are formed by dairymen to enable 
them to jointly own, use and ex- 
change purebred bulls. 

One other point must not lost 














daughters. He increased the average 
production of his Register of Merit 
daughters out of their Register of 


Merit dams 35 per cent. It is, of course, 
impossible to obtain figures showing 
the percentage increase of all daugh- 
ters over their various dams, because 
only the tested dams have records with 
which to compare those of their 
daughters. If such a comparison could 
be made the increased production of 
his daughters over their dams would 
be higher because a purebred sire can 
a much greater increase in his 
daughters from low producing dams 
than from dams that already have 
good records. 


cause 


Last fall North Carolina lost two of 
her greatest dairy animals by the 
death of Eminent 19th and his daugh- 
ter Pender’s Eminent The old 
bull with several daughters were ship- 
ped from Willard to form an ex- 
hibit at the State Fair. On the way 
these two contracted colds and died of 
pneumonia. 


Lass E. 


The average production of the cows 
in the State of North Carolina was 
2,666 pounds of milk and 107 pounds of 
fat. The average production of the 
Register of Merit daughters of Emi 
nent 19th was 8,639.36 pounds milk and 
441.31 pounds of fat, or over four times 
as much fat as the average cow gives. 
When you consider that over one-half 
of these records were made on twice a 
day milking, we wonder why we 
haven’t more high producers and less 
low producers in the State. There is 
less labor, feed and much more 
profit in keeping one good cow than 
four poor cows. 

Good Feedirg Was Practiced 
F COURSE these cows fed 
much better than the average cow, 
but liberal feeding always pays when 
fed to a good producer. The biggest 
amount of feed fed is used by the cow 
for maintaining life and keeping her- 
self in. medium condition. All over that 


less 


were 











EMINENT 19TH 

Only gold meda! bull ever developed in the 
South. He has 24 Register of Merit daugh- 
ters with a total of 34 records. Three of his 
daughters have won gold medals and one a 
silver medal. 


78620 


of tubercular cattle to range between 
Y% and 1 per cent. The largest amount 
of tuberculosis is found around large 
cities and where Northern cattle have 
been imported. 


Many people ask whether or not 
bovine tuberculosis can be trans- 
mitted to the human. It has been 


found that the grown person is rarely 
infected, but that small children: are 
susceptible, cspecially those below 
five years of age. This no doubt 
due to the fact that their bodies are 
able to the tuberculosis 
germs and that milk forms very 
large part of their diet. 

Much progress has been made in 
the eradication of tuberculosis in cat- 
tle and this ‘s certainly a great work, 
tuberculosis not only an 
enormous economic loss to the dairy 
industry each year, but what is more 
important, causes considerable loss of 
life, especially 


is 
less resist 


a 


as causes 


among babies. 

The following figures show the 
progress that has been made in North 
Carolina since 1918 in the eradication 


work: 
Number cattle Number Per cent 
Year tested reactors reactors 
1918 4,358 14 2.4 
1919 7,445 168 22 
1920 10,389 219 2.1 
1921 23,402 385 1.6 
1922 101,271 792 48 
The middle West once had very 


little tuberculosis, but the disease now 
causes great loss there each year. It 
was brought in by cattle being ship- 
ped in from other parts of the count- 
ry, chiefly the northeast. This a 
danger the South is facing now and 
we should profit by their experience. 
In buying cattle from other states 
or parts of the country it is safest 
to buy from federal accredited herds 


is 





sight of and that is, the production 


of suitable crops for dairy cows as 
cheaply as possible. 
Proper conservation of the large 

















EMINENT’S NINA 255404 

First daughter of Eminent 19th to qualify 
for gold medal by producing 15,036 pounds 
of milk and 700.66 pounds of butterfat when 
9 years, 8 months old. 






° 





When your herd is free from tuber- 
culosis don’t let up then but use every 
precaution to keep out infection. 


How Can Virginia Dairymen 
Increase Profits > 


HAT is the greatest need in the 
dairy industry in Virginia to 
day? 


Unquestionably, the answer is, more 
economical production of milk. This 
would enable us to manufacture the 
over-supply into dairy products as 
butter, cheese, ice cream and con- 
densed milk, thus absorbing a con- 
tinually increasing amount of raw 
product at a reasonable profit to the 
dairy tarmer, and hence developing 
a healthy growth of the business. The 
demand for more butter, more cheese, 
and other dairy products is present 
already, and the supply must be pro- 
duced cheaply enough to be able 
to meet this demand. 


Quickest results in cheapening the 
of milk production can be se- 
cured by concentrating on two things 
—(1) increasing individual cow pro- 
duction and (1) using high-produc- 
tion sires on the large mass of grade 
cows in the State. 


cost 


Cow test associations get sure re- 
sults in imcreasing production and 
profits as is illustrated by some ad- 


vance reports by the extension dairy 
husbandman on this work in Vir- 


PRINCESS COMAGE 255403 
Second gold medal daughter of Eminent, 
and world’s record 11-year-old Jersey cow by 


producing 12,337 pounds of milk d 707 
pounds butterfat. 
amount of manure and using it to 


best advantage in increasing yields 
of the right kind of crops, and the 
marketing of this large bulk of crop 
material through the dairy are 
points essential to the future success 
of dairy farming in the State. 
Cc. W. HOLDAWAY. 
Professor Dairy Husbandry, V. P. 
I., Blacksburg, Va. 


cow 


Coming Livestock Sales 


April 18—Law and Roberts Hereford Com: 
rv: 


pany, Jane Lew, W a. ; 

April 19.—West Virginia Hereford Breeders 
Association, Clarksville, W. Va. V. V. La™, 
manager. 

April 27.—Buckland Hall Farms—Shorthom® 
Sale, Nokesville, Va 

May 5.—Aberdeen-Angus Sale, W. B. and 
A. C. Davis, Fort Payne, Ala. 

May 8.—South Carolina State Guernsey 
Sale, Columbia, S. C. C. T. Rice, Oakton, 


Va., manager. 
May 18.—Guernsey Consignment Sa T 





onium, Md. Louis Merryman, Cock 
Md., manager. 

May 23.—Aberdeen-Angus Dispers Sale, 
Muskogee, Okla. J. C. Simpson, « L.. 
Kershaw, manager. 

June 26.—Mansfield Hall Farm—J« Dis 
persion Sale, Fredericksburg, Va 
Pa., L. E. Herrick, Worceste Ma man- 
ager. 

May 14.—Polled Hereford Sale, €! burg, 
W. Va. John F. Kincaid, Va. 
owner. 

May 17—National Guernsey Sale, Deve® 
P. L. E. Herrick, Worcester, M man- 
ager. 

October 1-14.—National Dairy Expositiom® 
Svracuse, N. Y. 3 
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Garden el 


Orchard 


* to Do in the Garden 


USTARD is of a very easy culture. 
M‘.. one-half ounce seed to 100 feet 
of drill and thin to three to six inches in 
rows 18 to 24 inches apart. Mustard will 
produce well on any 
good garden soil, 
but responds luxu- 
riantly to heavy ma- 
nuring and fertiliz- 
ing. The Giant 
Southern Curled 
and Ostrich Plume 
are the best varie- 
ties. 

MR. NEWMAN . « 








* 


Onion sets may be put out now, though 
it is too late to sow the seed south of 
the mountains. The seed should be 
sowed in October or late September. 
Onions are gross feeders and demand 
constant and thorough cultivation. When 
four inches high topdress with 300 to 400 
pounds of 8-4-4 fertilizer. or better still, 
with 8-4-8 fertilizer per acre. Three or 
four weeks later topdress with 200 to 400 
pounds of nitrate of soda. 

x ok ok 


Parsley may be started now to ad- 
vantage. Sow one-fourth ounce to 50 
feet of row. Parsley is slow to germi- 
nate and the seed should be firmly press- 


ed down. About the surest way to start 
this plant is to sow in beds in rows 6 to 
10 inches apart and cover the soil with 


boards or bags until they begin to germi- 
nate. When the roots are one-fourth 
inch thick, take up and transplant after 
removing the greater part of the top and 
after shortening the root to two inches. 
Set 10 to 15 inches in 18 to 24-inch rows. 


x * * 


Parsnips are looked upon as being 
hard to grow on account of the difficulty 
in getting the seed to come up. This 
difficulty may be very largely avoided by 
early sowing. It is preferable to sow 
in March or early April and even then 
the secd should be rolled or pressed with 
the foot or by running a wheelbarrow 
over them before covering. For good 
roots next fall, winter, and early spring, 
sow now. Sow one ounce to 100 feet 
of row, and thin to four or five inches 
in the row, with rows 18 to 24 inches 
apart. To make good roots, parsnips re- 
quire a deep, open, and very fertile soil. 


The roots are improved by freezing tem- 
peratures and keep best by being left in 
the ground where they grew 
*x* *k * 
_= . Mol e 
English peas over the greater part of 


The Progressive Farmer _ territory 
should be coming into blossom by early 
April. Plant Alaska, Thomas Laxton, 
and Ameer for first crop and Telephone, 
Everbearing, and Champion of England 
for later. The Melting Sugar has edible 
pods and is the best of its class. If re- 
stricted to three varieties, early, medium, 
and late, sow Alaska, Ameer, and Tele- 
phone. 
x Ok * 


Radishes are of such easy culture and 
the more desirable home garden varie- 
ties come off so quickly that this, the 
lowest veget: ible in nutritive value, needs 


but little comment. The extra early 
globe varieties come inio use in a little 
More than 20 days after the seed are 


sowed. They respond to liberal fertili- 
Zation and good soil. White-tipped Scar- 
let ste, Scarlet Globe, and Scarlet 
Turnip are good round varieties. Many 
are partial to the olive-shaped French 
Breakfast. The Cincinnati Long Scarlet 
and the White Vienna are good long- 
footed varieties, 
x * * 

Spinach, the best of all the salad 
Plants, may yet be sowed, though this is 
one of our delicious and wholesome 
Vegetables that we may have all through 
ion winter. Sow one to two ounces to 
00 feet, in rows 12 to 24 inches wide. 
Thin to four to six inches. Fertilize 

vily and when two inches high, culti- 


pone ina topdressing of nitrate of soda. 











Its two famous 


Avery-Champion Mowers are made 
in the Avery factory at Louisville—said 
to be the finest implement factory in 
the world. In them is found every up- 
to-date mower improvement. 


Among the advantages of this mower 
are: it cuts any kind of grass anywhere; 
it is easy to adjust at every point; it 

There is a full Jine of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor 
plows, tillage implements, and Champion harvesting machinery 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (&stablished 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


CHAMPION 3% 
MOWER zh 


AVER 


America’s Finest Mower 


Wa. you buy an Avery-Cham- has extra long forged-steel pitman rod 
pion you get the most thatcan and knife head. 
be had in a mower. 
names guarantee good work easily done. 
Nearly a century of experience assures _fectly lubricated. 
a highly perfected machine. ing and are free from lost motion. Rear 
axle has roller bearings. These are some 
of the reasons why Avery-Champion 
Mowers give years of economical service. 
Ask any Avery dealer for full details. 
Ask also for information regarding Avery- 
Champion Binders, Hay Rakes, Tedders, 
Side Delivery Rakes and other haying 
and harvesting machinery. Or write us 
for descriptive literature, 


The crank-pin bearing is of solid 
bronze, scientifically designed and per- 









Gears are close mesh- 







































Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family — 
and for your neighbors. Add 
$100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season, 

Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy witheach SEALER, 
VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
glass jars—no breakage, no solder, 
Easy to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
you can from 800 to 1000 cans a day. 
Virginia Can Sealer is a can saver. 
It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
any size can—without solder or acid, 
Virginia Cans come in all sizes and 
styles for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means money 
to you—-don’t delay—write NOW, 

VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 

Box 577 E Boanoke, Va. 

















Cecto 


FINISHES 


NORMAN R MOORE 














easier, quick. 
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You or your boy can paint your truck or automobile 
with Effecto Auto Enamel in less than a day and have 


a lot of fun doing it! 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the ovzgina/ auto en- 
amel — quick-drying, easy-work- 
ing, free-flowing and self-level- 
ing. It puts a smooth, lustrous 
finish on your car that stays there 
longer than the finish on most 
new automobiles. 

Effecto comes in all size cans 
and nine attractive colors: Black, 


Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Yel- 


It will save you money too! 


low, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. Top & 
Seat Dressing waterproofs and 
makes old tops and upholstery 
look like new. 

Try Effecto on tractors, farm 
implements, porch furniture, 
bicycles, baby carriages and 
metal articles, subjected to un- 
usual wear or exposure. 


Free Can for a Dime to Cover Mailing Costs 


A quarter pint can of Effecto Black 
Enamel will be sent you upon receipt 
of a dime to cover packing and post- 
age expenses, There is enough Effecto 

Free Color Card and N. 





in the can to finish a fender, hood or 
it may be used for touching-up. Send 
for the can at once, and try this won- 


derful Effecto Auto Enamel yourself. 


of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 


Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 175’ Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 133 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


Finishes - Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels-Stains Fillers-etc. 
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Development’’ 


published by the Hercules Powder Co., 


You can clear your land yourself. 
—an illustrated 75-page book 














Real Dynamite 
For Stumps 


No stumps are too stubborn—even those with 
heavy tap-roots come out easily and economic- 
ally when blasted with the proper grade of 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


Read “‘Land 


which 


explains clearly the use of Hercules Dynamite 
on the farm, for stumping, ditching, tree plant- 







progressive 


ing and boulder blasting. This book will help 
you solve your land-clearing problems and show 
you what a real factor Hercules Dynamite is in 
farming. 

HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 











Courses for Teachers 
uates of Standard High Schools. 
uates of Standard High Schools. 
application. 


W. A. WITHERS, Director 








N. C. State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
Summer Session June 12th to July 25th 


holding Standard State Certificates, and for grad- 
Courses giving College Credit for grad- 
Cotton Classing courses. 


Numbers limited to 1,050. Apply for Reservation at once to 


Catalog upon 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

















sles. Too, 
good price. 


economically. 





Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


This mill will turn your timber into lumber to sell your neighbors, to use 
in building dwellings, barns, fences, etc. 
here is always a dem 


Also fence posts, laths or shin- 


feet per day, and can be operated 


FOR FREE FOLDER. 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS 


Albany, Georgia 


“LILLISTON” Portable Saw Mille, Peanut Pickers, 
Planters and Distributors. 


and for sawed croesties and they bring a 
THE LILLISTON is equipped with the best features of any 
mill, has a conse ot 8,000 to 6,00) 





Most stupendous values ever 
ie quality costs $30. 

p nm hag All: sizes and all styles 

cost the same—No extra charges, 

We pay delivery. Money back if 

we fail to please you. 


SAMPLES FREE A postcard or lotter 


brings you free a 

assortment of cloth samples, one Spin 

ebarts and style book. Fine all wool serges bo | 
worsteds, al] latest colors and patterns included. 


Your Suit Won’t Cost You a Cent 

















It isn't good 
Enough for You 
If it isnt a 

True 


BLO. Blue” 


chilled or steel 


PIOW 


Planter, Harrow, 
Cultivator, 
Wagon 


All Guaranteed 
There’s a Blount ‘‘True Blue’’ near 
te you. If you can’t find him, write 


BLOUNT PLOW WORKS 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 











I1—Would a $250 Monthly “Cream 
Check” Look Good to You? 


HERE are no large cities in Sout! 
Carolina which can consume large 
quantities of whole milk and sweet 


cream. Therefore our dairy industry 
must of necessity 
be based on the 


for butter making 


Since January, 1922 

nine creameries 

have been organiz- 

ed. These plants 

offer a market for 

cream to every 

farmer in the state 

W. W. LONG A herd of 26 aver- 
age cows, figuring on a _ butterfat 
basis at present prices, will bring 
to the farmer each month a check 
for something like $250. Under 
boll weevil conditions this check will 


be looked forward to with ufusual in- 
terest, for it will keep the farmer on a 
cash basis, which is absolutely neces- 
sary. The man who will survive this 
crisis is the man who will keep out of 


1021 COWS AVERAGING 
199. LBS. OF FAT PER YEARS 


the hands of 
the banks and out of any kind of debt. 


the time merchants and 


—Director W. W. Long, 
lina Extension Service. 
IIl—Grow All Dairy Feeds at Home 
LL feeds for the family cows must 
be home growh. The following 
feeds for each cow should be stored to 
be used during the winter months: one 
ton of peavine hay; 1,000 pounds of 
velvet beans; ten bushels of corn; and 
500 pounds of cottonseed meal. It is 
important to prepare one to two acres 
of permanent pasture for each cow in 
order to produce the dairy products 
for the home more cheaply. The milk 
cows should be pastured on the culti- 
vated fields in the fall when possible 
and oats and rye in the winter and 
early spring.—J. P. LaMaster, Profes- 
sor of Dairying. 
III.—Better Blood Through Bull Asso- 


South Caro- 


ciations 
Ta cooperative bull association is a 
practical plan to provide better 


bulls for dairy farmers, a plan which 
has been carefully developed and has 
gradually proved its worth. Unlike 
other organizations, such as stock com- 
panies of various kinds, there is prac- 
tically no chance of any loss. We have 
still-to get the first report from a 
farmer to the effect that he has lost 
money on his investment in a codpera- 
tive bull association. In one associa- 
tion which has continued in operation 
for eight years, $150 bulls were used, 
and the total cost per farmer for bulls 
during the eight years did not exceed 
$25—J. P. LaMaster, Professor of 





Dairying. 


production of cream 


















The 


Progressive F 


1PMmer 


Cow Ideas From Clemson 


IV.—Keep Milk and Cream Sweet 


K® EP all the 


utensils clean. Milk the 


cows with dry hands, and before 
beginning the milking brush off the 
udder and flank of the cow w a dry 
or damp cloth. Cool the milk immedj. 
ately after it has been produced phy 
putting the container in cool water and 
stirring the milk occasionally. Never 
mix warm and cool milk or cream, but 
cool the warm milk before adding it te 
other cool milk. When these Simple 


rules are observed, much trouble wif 
be avoided and much money saved, be. 
cause milk which gets partly sour will 
always cause partial if not complete 
loss—M. R. Tolstrup, Associate Pro. 
fessor of Dairying. 


—“Canned Food” for Cows 


OR the farmer with ten or more ma. 
ture cows, the silo is the best winter 


pasture. It will save money in thus 
preserving economically “canned” suc- 
culent feed for cattle. The principal 
silage crops in South Carolina are 
corn and sorghum. Sorghum makes 
greater tonnage per acre than corn, 


‘WHEN THE COWS COME HOME.” 


Favs 


COU 
2S COWS AVERA G/NG 
9O/ 48S. OF FAT PER YEAR. 
Iinois Experiment Station 


THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT SHOWS 
EXACTLY HOW MANY COWS OF 
THE POOR KIND IT TAKES TO RE- 
TURN IDENTICALLY TH SAME 
PROFITS AS THE 25 GooD COWS 
SHOWN ABOVE. 

though it has probably 10 to 15 

per cent less nutritive value. Corn 

and sorghum may be mixed in fill- 
ing the silo if plantings are timed 
so that they will be ready for si- 
lage at the same time. Corn re- 
quires about 125 days from plant- 

ing and late sorghums about 10 

days. Ten to 12 acres of ordinary 

good land will fill a 100-ton silo 

with corn silage yielding 7 to’ 10 

tons per acre. The corn should be 

planted a little thicker for silage 
than for grain production—J, P. La- 

Master. 

VI—A Market for Surplus Feed Crops 
NY man with intelligence knows 
that we should never plant a big 

cotton crop again. What are we going 

to do with that land? We cannot all 
go into truck, tobacco and other special 
cash crops. But if we plant grain and 
forage crops without increasing our 
livestock to consume it, we have ruined 
ourselves again. How can we market 
these crops to’ best advantage? 

Through our dairy cattle—W. J. Kee- 

gan, Extension Dairy Specialist. 


Sell Cream, Not Butter 


NDER average farm conditions the 

farmer is not as well equipped to 
make a high-grade product as is the 
creamery. He cannot produce a whi- 
form product, a very necessary feature. 
On the other hand, it is a simple mattér 
for him to produce a good quality of 
cream at practically no extra cost au 
deliver it to the creamery in good com- 
dition. Once in the hands of the cream 
ery in good shape, a first-class butter iS 
assured, and this will help to increas¢ 
consumption and demand and, therefore, 
automatically, the farmer’s profit, Te 
sulting in a double benefit. Furthermore, 
the shipping of cream to the creamery 
does away with the extra labor of the 
making and care of butter and of finding 
a market for it—W. J. Keegan, Extet 
sion Dairy Specialist, Clemson Colleg¢ 








UNT Ada’s Axioms: The mother who es * 
an infant mind and character develop a 
vroducing the world’s greatest mate 
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Machine or Hand Milking? 


Machine Milkers Are Being Adopted 
By G. H. ALFORD 


yesting grain and cultivating the 

fields have been radically changed 
during the past 50 years. A man would 
look foolish cutting wheat with a 
scythe, Yet 2 
years hence it will 
probably look even 
more foolish to 
milk cows by hand. 
Hand milking 
wastes time every 
day in the year, 
whereas “hand har- 
vesting” only wast- 
ed time at one sea- 
son. 

Until recently everyone milked 
cows with the same slow, inefficient, 
hand method that was used 2,000 years 
ago. Now, however, hundreds of 
thousands of milking machines are in 
use that are an exact imitation of na- 
ture’s method of milking. These ma- 
chines can milk 20 cows while a man is 
milking seven or eight, for the machine 
is sucking on eight teats at once. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
the milking machine is that it usually 
increases the milk yield of the cow. It 
ig impossible for a man milking by 
hand to imitate the calf’s mouth be- 
cause he cannot suck with his hands. 


Machine Action Is Natural 


HE milking machine does, however, 

have the same sucking action as the 
calf, and it also squeezes the teat with 
its tongue when it swallows. This 
method of milking protects the deli- 
cate tissues and glands secreting the 
milk, and does away with the forcible 
pressure and severe pulling necessary 
in hand milking. 

The development of the mechanical 
milker has been along natural lines, 
nature’s method, and it is not surpris- 
ing that modern dairies, many of them 
having purebred herds, are adopting 
milking machines and as rapidly as 
possible discarding the old-fashioned 
hand method. 


i ves old-fashioned methods of har- 





MR. ALFORD 


Give Satisfaction 

HERE are over 500,000 milking ma- 

chines in use in the United States 
today and quite a number of these 
have been in use for seven, eight, and 
nine years continuously with excellent 
results. In practically every instance 
where a standard make of machine is 
used and kept in proper order it gives 
satisfaction. Machines that are not kept 
in proper order will not give good sat- 
isfaction, the same being true of al- 
most any piece of machinery. 

The teat and udder conditions .are 
usually better where a milking ma- 
chine is used than where the ordinary 
hired hand milkers do the work. The 
hand milker is somewhat irregular 
from day to day. On the other hand 
the milking machine is absolutely reg- 
ular, never gets tired or irritable, and 


moreover, is a much closer imitation of 
the calf’s mouth than a man’s hand 
could possibly be. 

The impersonal milking machine 
soon becomes a friend of every cow 
and it is interesting to note that the 
cows give down their milk more regu- 
larly and usually give greater volume 
when milked by machine than when 
milked by hand. 

The writer recently interviewed a 
dairyman at Starkville, Miss., who has 
had a milking machine for about three 
years. This man was of an experi- 
mental turn of mind. When he first 
got the milker he. had a cow he was 
going to send to the butcher. So for 
several days he put the milker on this 
cow for a solid hour at a time. He 
said the teats showed no signs of being 
damaged, nor the cow of discomfort. 

It is, of course, self-evident that less 
dirt will get in the milk when the milk- 
ing machine is used, as the pail is seal- 
ed so that not even stable air can come 
in contact with the milk. 


Washing the Machines 


HE machines are not hard to wash 

due to a novel method employed. It 
is as follows: 

After the milking is finished, the suc- 
tion of the machine draws clean water 
through the tubes, thus flushing them 
out. The teat cups and tubes are then 
put into a sterilizing solution and left 
there until next milking. This opera- 
tion takes about two to three minutes, 
which, of course, is negligable in com- 
parison with the time saved by the ma- 
chine, which usually runs into a couple 
of hours of a man’s time each day. 


Once a week brushes are run through 
the tubes to thoroughly scour them 
out. 

Saves Time 

IME saving is the outstanding fea- 

ture of the milking machine. Take 
for instance a dairy of 15 cows. On the 
average it would take two men an 
hour to milk them. One man and the 
machine can do the work in 45 min- 
utes. This is a saving of two hours a 
day for the first man and half an hour 
a day for the second man. 


The most recent type of milking ma- 
chine is the portable type which re- 
quires no installation of pipe lines. 
These machines are ready for milk 
when they are brought into the barn, 
as the complete unit including the lit- 
tle gas engine is mounted on wheels. 

These machines can be procured in 
either electric or gasoline engine drive, 

This type of machine, which is made 
by several companies, is more in line 
with the desires and requirements of 
the dairyman having a small or 
medium size herd of say eight, 12, 15, 
or 20 cows, as it is less expensive and 
requires less apparatus than the older 
type. 
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[™ RATHER rushed and busy now while 
testing out my Brindle cow; it is a three 
months’ butter test, and I would have her 
do her best. I’m feeding her on choicest 
ay and special rations every day. I’m 
Tushing out her waving hair with tender 
touch and dainty care. I’m treating her 
, 48 well, I ween, as any king could treat 
& queen. “You poor old chump!” my neigh- 
Ts say, “You're getting sillier each day! 





The Cheerful Plowman—,, at ne 


THE COW TEST 


~ 


You treasure that old cow, by jink, as 
though she were the missing link. A man 
would think to watch you slave, she were 
a queen and you a knave! What! Are 
you feeding her on hay and ordinary 
beans today? Why not on pie, cream- 
puffs, and cake, on sugar-plums and sal- 
mon steak? What is the bossie drinking 
now, just common water? Poor old cow! 
She should at least have ginger ale, or 
coca cola in her pail! Why, does she 
sleep on common straw just like her sis- 
ters and her ma? You should supply a 
feather bed and feather pillow for her 
head!” That’s how my neighbors talk to 
me, but wait a while and you will see 
that when I finish up the test and my 
cow numbers with the best, these jesting 
folks from far and near will all come rac- 
ing over here; they’ll come in crowds, and 
flocks, and scads, they'll bring their 
brothers, sons and dads, and bid three 


prices and a half for Brindle’s little spot- 
ted calf! 
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Think of it! 25 hours of perfect cooking service per gallon of oil, per burner 


““Wecutour fuel billsinhalf’ 


A Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove will start to 











(>) save for you the day it is installed. It will 
—s immediately cut your fuel bills one-third 
Omretne to one-half—one gallon of oil supplies one bur- 
Weed ner twenty-five cooking hours. This is testified 
wand to by thousands of owners. 

( Average 5 . . . 
KE A Nesco Perfect eliminates practically all 
ate replacement and repair costs. It is sturdily 
7 built and will last for years. The patented 
Rockweave Wick, used exclusively in a Nesco 
Perfect, is non-burnable, never requires cut- 
ting, and with a few minutes daily care, wears 
many months. The name ‘‘Rockweave”’ is 
Lend printed on the genuine, and only the Rock- 


weave Wick can and should be used in a 


NESCO PERFECT 


O/L COOK STOVE 


A Nesco Perfect will save your strength and 
much of your time. There is always a clean, 
intense flame at your service that quickly cooks 
any dish. You can use one burner or more;the 
heat concentrates directly under the utensil; 
the stove cools quickly when turned off—so a Nesco 
Perfect offers you a cool, healthy kitchen to work in. 


With the saving of money, time and vitality a Nesco 
Perfect brings cooking efficiency beyond your fondest 
expectations. You can roast, bake, boil, fry, and 
toast with this stove and do it with ease and dispatch. 
A visit toa Nesco Perfect dealer will give you op- 
portunity to see and interestingly prove the possibilities 
and benefits of a Nesco Perfect in your home. 




















<* And if you'll send us 
your dealer’s name with 
ten cents for postage and 
packing, we'll send you this 
handy, little saucepan of the 
and Nesco Perfect Oil Heaters famous Nesco Royal Granite 
at the same time. Enameled Ware at once. 


Address:—National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 
Advertising Department, Section B, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore New Orleans Philadelphia 


NESCO PERFECT 


O/L COOK STOVE 


Send for interesting booklet 
illustrating the many styles 
‘and uses of Nesco Perfect 
Oil Cook Stoves. Also ask 
about Nesco Perfect Ovens 


Granite City, Ill. 
Chicago 











Your Best Investment 


Your best investment is the one that makes you the most cer- 
tain profit. With a Case Steel Thresher you have two chances 
to increase your income—not only this year, but for many 
years to come. 


You can thresh your own grain better and when im the best of condition 
—and you can make money doing the same good work for the neighbors. 





AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


THRESHING MACHINES 

Efficient—Case machines are noted 
for their fast, clean threshing of 
all crops. 

Threshes All Grains and Seeds— 
From peanuts and beans to the 
finest grass seed. 

Built of Steel—A strong steel 
frame holds bearings in line and 
prevents warping and twisting. 
Steel covering and steel con- 
struction contribute to great 


strength, easy running, depend- 
ability and long life. 
Durable—The average life of a 
Case Thresher is easily twenty 
years. Most of the first steel 
machines sold in 1904 are still 
in use and the machines made 
today are even more durable. 


Service—Dependable and prompt 
service facilities insure Case 
owners against possible delay at 
threshing time. 


Threshing with your own machine is profitable. An investment in a 
Case Machine makes this profit larger and more certain. Write for 
a free booklet, “Profit by Better Threshing.” 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Established 1842) 
Dept. D21 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTE: Our plows and harr2>ws are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made bythe J I. Case Plow Works Company. 


































NO EXTRA CHARGE 
FOR LARGER SIZES 
Swiss Polka. 








Sugersoll, 


Your “Work” Watch 
Fos heavy work 


why risk your ex- 
pensive watch? Let an 
Ingersoll take the risks. 
It costs little, keeps re- 
liable time and stands 
the bumps. In short, 
an Ingersoll is the ideal 
watch for a farmer to 
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INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
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Repairing a Wood Stave Silo 
Simple Procedure Carefully Outlined 
By DAVID S. WEAVER 


usually 


QOD stave silos show 
signs of deterioration at the 
bottom of the stave long be- 
fore the rest of the silo has in any 
way lost its usefulness. The exposed 
end of the grain of the wood resting 
on the foundation offers a good place 
for rotting to begin, especially as 
moisture is retained here longer than 
anywhere else in the silo. The spat- 
tering of mud and rain on the out- 
side and the fact that the bottom 
of the silo is kept damp longer than 
the rest are reasons why rotting 
commences kere. Many a silo in good 
condition otherwise has been replaced 
when it could have served for a 
good many more years if this bad 
portion had been removed. The fol- 
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method of removing this 
good 
capacity is 


lowing 
material, making the silo as 
as new that the 
somewhat lessened has 
successfully even with 


except 
used 
large 


been 
very 
silos. 

The accompanying illustration 
should be studied and the. steps fol- 
lowed in order, as indicated by the 
letters. All hoops should be tighten- 
ed as much as they will stand, this is 
essential, as any slipping later will 
cause trouble The bottom hoop 
should be removed as should any 
devices for anchoring silo to founda- 
tion and the guy wires, if any, should 
be loosened. 

A line, “a” the same distance from 
the bottom should be drawn com- 
pletely around the silo at a sufficient 


height to be above all the rotted 
wood This can best be done by 
driving a small] nail in every fifth 
stave and stretching a chalk line 


around the silo and resting on the 





nails. Care should be taken so that 
this line is the same height all around 
or the silo wiil lean when the 
ing is completed. 


The most substantial staves are 
left until last to serve as legs. b, ¢. 
etc. while the others are cut oui by 


boring a one-inch hole in them and 
sawing along the line with a key- 
hole saw at d. These pieces are then 
knocked out. This process is con- 
tinued until the silo is left standing 
on only the stronger staves. It is now 
evident why the hoops should be very 
tight. 

Now start at one point and with a 
sharp saw take off about two inches 
of the botiom as at e. of one good 
stave; then ihe one next to it, f. and 
the one after that g. continuing in 
one direction until all the way around. 
The weight of the silo may be slightly 
lifted, thus relieving the pinching just 
in front of each saw cut by means 
of a screw jack, h. placed in the 
openings made by knocking out the 
poorest staves at first. 


As the silo is slowly lowered, there 
will not be room for a jack, anda 
stout lever or some other device must 
be used to relieve the pinching of 
the saw. After the staves have all 


been cut to the line, the bottom 
hoop should be returned to its new 
position, the foundation clamps re- 
placed and the guy wires tightened, 
the other hoops loosened and the silo 
is ready for use. 





“To Win Without Bragging— 
To Lose Without Squealing” 


HE slogan adopted by the lowa 

Junior Clubs, “To win 
bragginge—-to lose without 
is worthy of consideration by grown 
ups. If the junior club does noth- 
ing more for the youngsters than 
to thoroughly instil that thought into 
their minds, it will have done an ines- 
timable amount of good. 


without 


” 
squealing 


hot 


The frequent illustrations that are- 
given by adult exhibitors that they are 
not good losers makes it evident that 
they did not learn the Iowa slogan 
when young. Certain it is that there 
is much too much “squealing” done 
now in the judging ring and other 
places. 





O FARM is modern or progressive, 

however fine the cattle or the machin- 
ery, if the farm house has not running 
water and other conveniences. 








PROFIT IN DAIRYING COMES FROM MILKING GOOD COWS 
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The Standardization of Milk 


Rules and Explanations 


sists in raising or lowering the 
content to a fixed standard. 

This is done by adding to the material 
to be standardized, milk or cream ofa 
‘igher or lower percentage of fat. In 
standardization there are two classes 

f problems involved: First, one in 
which a certain fixed amount of milk is 
-o be made up or a certain amount of 
standardized milk is desired; second, 
yne in which a certain amount of milk 
er cream is to be used and: enough of 
nother product added to make the 
mixture test a certain percentage of 
fat, In the latter case the amount of 
the mixture is indefinite. 

Th original method of computing 
problems in standardization is long and 
difficult, but a scheme has been devised 
which is comparatively simple*. The 
method is as follows: 

Draw a rectangle and place in the 
enter of it the percentage of fat de- 
sired. Place at the left hand corners 


S \NDARDIZING milk or cream 





ccT Ae 3 CUT NO. 2 


the rectangle the percentages of fat 
n the materials to be mixed. Sub- 
tract the number in the center from 
the larger number at the left of the 
rectangle. Place the remainder on the 
diagonally opposite right hand corner 
of the rectangle. Subtract the smaller 
number on the left hand corner from 
the number in the center and place 
the remainder on the diagonally oppo- 
site right hand corner of the rectangle. 


The two numbers on the right hand 
yrners of the rectangle represent the 
number of pounds of material required. 
lf these two numbers are added they 
will express the number of pounds of 
the mixture, which will contain a 
percentage of fat expressed by the 
number in the center of the rectangle. 
In each case the number on the right 
hand corner corresponds in fat test to 
the number on the left hand corner 
directly opposite. 
Problem Number One 
HOw many pounds of 40 per cent 
creantmand 3 per cent milk must be 
mixed to make a milk testing 5 per 
cent; Using our diagram as des- 
scribed above we have the result 
shown in cut No. 1. 

This means that if two pounds of 40 
per cent cream are mixed with 35 
pounds of 3 per cent milk, the result 
will be a 37 pound mixture testing 5 
per cent. 

Problem Number Two 
bad many pounds of 28 per cent 
am and 3 per cent milk will be 
required to make 500 pounds of a mix- 
ture testing 4 per cent? In this prob- 


lem a definite number of pounds of the 
mixture is required 

According to cut No. 2, one pound of 
28 per cent cream is required to every 
24 pounds of 3 per cent milk to make a 
mixture testing 4 per cent. This would 
make 25 pounds of the mixture, but 500 
pounds is the amount desired. In other 
words, the number of pounds desired, 
is 20 times larger than the number of 
pounds on hand (500+25=20). The 
amounts must be kept in the propor- 
tion of 1:24. Therefore, in order to get 
a 500-pound mixture it is necessary to 
multiply both the 1 and the 24 by 20. 
This would give a result of 20 pounds 
of 28 per cent cream and 480 pounds of 
3 per cent milk, which mixed, will 
equal 500 pounds of 4 per cent milk. 


Proof 


N WORKING problems in standardi- 

zation, it is always wisest to prove 
the answer, as this is the best method 
of checking the work for mistakes. 
According to the conditions of the 
problem there would be 500 pounds of 
4 per cent milk. This amount of milk 
would contain 20 pounds of fat 
(500 X 04=20). According to the re- 
sults the 500 pounds would be made up 
of 480 pounds of 3 per cent milk and 20 
pounds of 28 per cent cream. The 480 
pounds of 3 per cent milk would con- 
tain 14.4 pounds of fat (480 X .03= 14.4). 
The 20 pounds of 28 per cent cream 
would contain 5.6 pounds of fat 
(20 X 28=56). 14.4+5.6=20. 

Since the 500 pounds contain 20 
pounds of fat, and the materials of 
which the 500 pounds is made up 
furnish the 20 pounds of fat, the prob- 
lem is worked correctly. 


Problem Number Three 


OW many pounds of 3 per cent milk 

must be mixed with 150 pounds of 
28 per cent cream to make a mixture 
testing 4 per cent? In this problem 
the number of pounds to be made up is 
not definitely known. 


Working the problem by the rect- 
angle scheme as in cut No, 2, we find 
that one part of 28 per cent cream is 
required for 24 parts of 3 per cent 
milk. According to the terms of the 
problem, 150 pounds of 28 per cent 
cream must be used, and this is 150 
times as large as in the above propor- 
tion. The 28 per cent cream and 3 per 
cent milk must be kept in the propor- 
tion of 1: 24, and since the amount .of 
28 per cent cream is to be increased 
150 times, the 3 per cent milk must 
also be increased 150 times. This 
would give 150 pounds of 28 per cent 
cream (1 x 150) and 3,600 pounds of 3 
per cent milk (150 X 24=3,600),*mak- 
ing in all 3,750 pounds (150 X 3,600 
3,750) of a 4 per cent mixture.—From 
Cornell University Bulletin 


* By R. A. Pearson, at that time Professor 
of Dairy Industry, Cornell University. 








A GOOD SIRE IS HALF THE HERD 
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Plus Value Earns 
Mighty Welcome 


Sweeping public approval everywhere 
confirms our belief that this car—decid- 
edly the best Overland ever built—is the 
outstanding automobile value in the 
world today. 


The new Overland offers 
comfort and greater beauty—at the low- 
est price in its history. The body is all- 
steel, finished with hard-baked enamel. 
Triplex Springs (Patented) absorb road 
shock and prolong the car’s life. The 
hood is higher. Body lines are longer. 
Seats are lower 


you greater 


And you can depend upon the faithful 
Overland motor for smooth perform- 
ance and the economy of 25 and more 
miles to the gallon of gasoline. Drive 
an Overland and realize the difference. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 





Towing SIDI 


COUPE, $795 


ROADSTER, $525 
All. prices f. o. b. Toledo 


SEDAN, $860 . 




















PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
advertisers are guaranteed : 
‘to be as represented. 

Wien Tring 8 Sivertaae ie The bre 


gressi Farmer, which arantees the 
Fellability of all the advertising it carries.” 
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North Carolina’s Newest Farm Club 


N INFLUENCE helping make 
A‘ atawba County one of the leading 
dairy counties of North Carolina is 
the Jersey Calf Club organized there last 
year by J. W. Hendricks, county agent. 
Mr. Hendricks is a graduate of the 
North Carolina State College and is en- 
thusiastic about all forms of livestock 
farming. When the American Jersey 
Cattle Club offered $75 in prize money 
to the first 30 Jersey calf clubs to be 


to 


formed and properly conducted, Mr, 
Hendricks was one of the first agents in 
the South to take up this work. His 
club is one of the first to be officially 


recognized by this breed association and 
was the only one in the South to receive 
the appropriation last year. 

The Club members, 
boys and girls, and cach member has a 
heifer. These young 
animals are ired for in regulation 
manner to fur- 
nished by the dairy farming office of the 
State College \vri- 
culture. 


Catawba has 22 


registered Jersey 
being « 
uggestions 


according 


1 , 
and Wepartment of 


\ complete record 1 being kept each 


year of all feed consumed, its value, and 


all operations necessary in growing the 
calf to a mature cow Phe rules require 
that the member carry his calf through 
its third year or until the heifer freshens 
for her first lactation period. Each year 
at least 20 members must exhibit their 
animals at the county fair and submit a 
written record of how the calf was kept 


that Several of 
at the Catawba County Fair last fall and 
six members of the club were sent to the 
State Fair, they made daily dem- 
Oonstrations in the care and handling of 
the dairy calf. 


The 


year. them won prizes 


1 
where 


officers of this club are George 


sy F. H. 


Cline, president, Frank Lutz, secretary, 
and J. W. Hendricks, leader. One of the 
members, Bunyon Love, of Newton, has 
already attracted considerable attention 
by the efficient way in which he is 
handling his calf as well as for his ef- 
forts with sheep and poultry. 

Bunyon calls his calf “Polly.” He paid 
his father $25 for her when only six 
weeks old. The calf then weighed about 


JETER 


to keep her in a dry lot until she was six 
months old. At first I did not feed le- 
gume hay, because a young calf should 
not have much grass or legume hay as 
it will likely cause bowel trouble. I fed 
my calf milk until it was five months 
old.” 

Last fall this young 14-year-old club 
member won second place on his calf in 
the “care and keep’ entry at the Cataw- 

















100 pounds. At this time, when eight 
months old, she will weigh 650 pounds 
ind looks like a real cow, so well has 
Bunyor red for her Bunyon states 
that he feeds his calf a grain mixture of 
wheat bran, oats, corn, and a small 
amount of linseed meal. Four pounds 
of this mixture are given daily. and a 
plentiful supply of red clover hay as 
roughage, 
Bunyon writes: “My calf has never 
had much gras My instructions were 


ba 


offered $75 cash for his 


air. This year he is out 


Bunyon has already been 


County F 
for first place. 
heifer but says 


he is going to stick in the club until he 
fulfils all the conditions. 

The Catawba County Calf Club last 
year gave three demonstrations at the 
State Fair. These were “Care and Feed- 
ing of Young Calves,” “Selecting and 
Judging,” and “Fitting for the Show 
Ring.’ Thanks to the training received 


in their club work at home, the six club 


members were able to carry these 
demonstrations in approved and 
won much commendation. 

Mr. Arey states that this cali club js 
doing much to popularize the use of 
purebred cattle in Catawba County, since 


is 


each of the members an e 
about his work and his calf. 


Big Producers Eat More but 
Bring Better Returns 


OWS that produce milk and butter- 
fat in large quantities have keen 
appetites and roomy pauncl but 
they bring in higher incomes o feed 
cost than the scanty produ re- 
gardless of breed, age, weight, date of 
freshening, and geographical location, 
This is one of the important points 
brought out in Department illetin 
1069, Relation of Production t come 
from Dairy Cows, by J. C. Mé well, 
just published by the Unites ites 
Department of Agriculturs 
The facts in the bulletin a ised 
on a study of data supplied by % cow- 
testing associations in variou of 
the country. Because of ed- 
ing, better breeding nd | care, 
cows owned by associatio ers 
are much better than the run 
of cows. The estimated p tion 
per head of all the dairy « n the 
United States is approximat 4.000 
pounds of milk and 160 pound but- 
terfat a year. The associati cows 
are about 50 per cent better, producing 
an average of 6.077 pounds of milk and 
248 pounds of butterfat. 
A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 














You Can 


ing soil diseases—supplies valuable 
plant food—makes other fertilizers 
more effective. 

Inoc-Sul is strongly endorsed by 
leading growers, State Agricultural 


TRADE MAAR 


and live. 


ACE. US. PAT. CFR 








Protect Your 


weet Potatoes | 


and Other Crops Against 
Soil Diseases and Soil Insects 


The enormous yearly losses of sweet 
potatoes due to scurf, rust or soil 
stain, ground rot, pit or pox, and of 
other crops from many soil diseases 
and soil insects, can be largely over- 
come—surely and cheaply—by using 


z 
Inoculated Sl 
Merely apply to plant beds and fields 
—after plowing—at the rate of 150 
to 300 Ibs. per acre. Mix with your 
regular fertilizer or broadcast by hand, 
grain drill, fertilizer or lime broad- 
caster, 
No Special Skill or Machinery Needed— 
Increased Yields and Better Quality 
Inoc-Sul is highest grade flour Experiment Stations and County 
sulphur inoculated with pure cultures Agents. Its use means a clean crop— 
of sulfofying bacteria which immedi- better sweet potatoes and more of 
ately soomee active in the soil and =them—bigger profits. 
insure quick action of the sulphur. . : : 
It creates a soil condition which pre- Fnoc-Sul = sold by progressive 
aaik datiedae of tie mates dace. dealers. If your dealer will not 
. ; ~ yreegacak hae supply you, we will. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 
Desk U, 41 East 42nd Street 
Sulphur deposit and mines at Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


Inoc-Sul is the best form of sulphur for any farm use— 
dusting seed, preserving manure, fertilizer, soil corrective 
stock. 








Write today for Inoc-Sul bulletins, 
FREE. They will tell you exactly 
how to protect your crops and thus 
insure your profits. 


New York City 
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The Benthall Peanut Picker 
Picks 600 bushe 
Operates with horses or 4 to 6 H. P. engine. 


Make Money With A Benthall, Picking Peanuts For 





‘When Picked the Benthall Way. 





PLANT 


Peanuts 


who grow them. 
the plow. Weevils 


meal. 
Grow them and make money. 


Peanuts Pay Better 
Than Corn 


At this time peanuts are selling at about 
2.40 a bu. according to variety. Yet, 
land that will grow 25 bu. corn per acre 
will usually grow 30 bu. of peanuts or 


more. An acre of corn returns $21.25— 
an acre of peanuts will return $72. In 
addition, you have peanut vine hay 
which is the equal in feed value of 
alfalfa. See the difference. 

4 ? 
Pick Them So They’ll 
Keep 
To get the most from your crop, the 


shells must be uncracked to keep the 
weevils out. Buyers often pay 25¢ 
more per bushel for Benthall-pieked 
goobers. With a Benthall Picker 
you can get your crop ready to 


sell quickly or your peanuts 
will keep. You can 
sell on the best 


market. 


Is a day with ease. 


The world needs more peanuts and will pay the farmers 
Plan now to plant at least 10 acres to 


Peanuts PAY! 


are cutting down the cotton yield. 


There is a shortage of vegetable oils and of cotton seed 
Peanuts furnish a better oil and a better meal. 
for peanuts in candy and other food is growing by leaps and _ bounds. 
The 1923 crop is sure to sell high. 


The demand 


Saves The Vines 
For Hay 


Unlike machines with cylinders, it 
does not thresh the vines to smith- 
ereens and make them uafit for feed. 
Delivers the hay in excellent condition + 


Make Money In 1923 
—Here’s The Way 


I want to get in touch with every maa 
who plants 10 acres or more. I will 
help you make money in two ways 
First, I will send you my rock-botcom 
proposition on the Benthall Peanut 
Picker and from time to time, I will 
send you letters and reports on the 
peanut situation—the latest informa- 
tion from Suffolk—the heart of the 
peanut industry. 

To get this information simply write 
me how many acres you intend te 
plant. 


C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 
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Cow ‘Testing Associations 


And Their Value to Dairymen 





Be es 


A COW iesting association is an 
organization of a group of farm- 
ers for the purpose of increasing the 
production and profits of their herds. 
These farmers hire a tester who 
yisits each farm once'a month. The 
tester weighs the morning and night 
milkings, tests it for butterfat and 
multiplies the amount of fat and milk 


-of each cow by the number of days 


in the month. These records are not 
recognized by the Advanced Registry 
Associations but they wil! show each 
dairyman the production of each cow 


in his herd. By a large number of 


experiments it was shown that cow 
testing association records were ac- 
curate within 2 to 3 per cent, which 


is close enough for all! practical pur- 
poses. 


These records allow a farmer to 
compare the cost of feeding each cow 
with the value of milk and butter 
she produces and shows him what 
cows are making a profit and what 
cows e not paying for their 
feed hey, also allow the farmer to 
feed cach cow according to her pro- 
duction and not to feed every cow 
in the herd the same amount of feed 
as is very common practice. 


Feed Good Producer Liberally 
THE 


4 good producer is made very evi- 
dent by some figures put out by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, after going over-the records 
of several thousand cows for a few 


ults of liberal feeding to the 


years. They found that from the 
lowest producing group of cows to 
the highest producing group each in- 


crease of 50 pounds in annual butter- 
fat production was accompanied by 
an increase of about $16 income over 
cost of feed. The more fat pro- 
duced the bigger this income. 


This is due to the fact that a dairy 
cow is most profitable when worked 
to full capacity. If a cow is fed a 
full ration and kept out of bad 
weather she uses about half of it for 
body maintenance and the other half 
for milk production. If fed only 
three-fourths of the amount she re- 
quires she will use only one-third of 
the feed of milk production. If fed 
only one-half the amount she requires 
she will produce a small amount of 
milk, drawing on her reserve body 
fat which will cause her to lose flesh 
and finality go dry. 


In feeding cows for Advanced 
Registry records there is danger of 
Overfeeding and in this case economi- 
cal production is again lost as the cow 
Stores up the excess feed as body 
fat. There is little danger of over 





feeding the good producer under 
average farm conditions. The danger 
is of feeding the low producer that 
gives no profit. It can be safely 
stated that in practically all cases 
maximum production is economical 
production. 


Rule 


GOOD rule to follow is to feed 

one pound of a grain mixture to 
every three to four pounds of milk 
produced, depending on the per cent 
of butterfat in the milk. Feed about 
three pounds silage for every 100 
pounds live weight and as much hay 
as she will clean up. If on good 
pasture the amount of grain can be 
materially reduced 


If a good tester is employed he can 
assist in balancing the ration, which 
also is essential to economical pro 
He can assist the farmers in 
and in 


buy 


duction 
their management 
the organization of fai 


problems 
mers for 
ing and selling collectively, 


work oi the 


Wilson 


Testing Association in 


Two year’s 
Cow 
show the following results: 


County 
lennessee 
year 228 cow completed a 
full year’s test with an average pro- 
duction of 188 pounds of butterfat 
and $58.63 net profit per cow. During 
completed 


The first 


the second year 202 cows 
1 full year’s test with an average pro 
butterfat 
This 


duction of 256 pounds of 
and $98.80 net profit per cow 
showed an increase of 68 pounds of 
butterfat in average production and 


$40.17 net 


The 202 cows on test gave the mem- 
bers of the association an increase 
proht of $8,114,34 over the previous 
year. Most of the cows On test the 
second year were the same that were 
tested the first year so the increased 
profits were due almost entirely to 
better feeding and care, suggested by 
the tester. 


profit per cow. 


In order to have a successful asso- 
ciation there should be around 25 
farmers and 400 to 500 cows that are 
located fairly close together. This 
is one of the greatest obstacles to 
the growth of cow testing associa- 
tions in the South. 





Weer is produced in every State in 

the Union, according to reports 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In 1922 production 
totaled 219,0°5,000 pounds (not in- 
cluding pulled wool) compared with 
225,546,000 pounds in 1921. Wyoming 
and Texas led in production in 1922, 
having produced 22,500,000 pounds and 
19,300,000 pounds, respectively. 



































ANNA DEKOL OF STRICKLAND FARMS 261233 
This Holstein cow gave 22 pounds of butter and 564.1 pounds of milk in 7 days. She is 
owned by M. S. Powell, Bennettsville, S. C. 
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- SUGARED 


Feed for 
Southern Dairymen 










i—Sugared Schumacher Feed contains a choice vari- 
ety of grain products—from corn, oats, wheat and 
barley. 

2—It is finely ground—it saves energy in digestion. 

7 : - e yall 
3—Sugared Schumacher Feed is kiln dried. You do fy 
not pay freight on water. 
4—Being sweetened with molasses, it is very palatable. 
Cows like it. 

5—Sugared Schumacher Feed maintains body, health and 
vigor. Cows thrive on it. | 
6—Sugared Schumacher Feed combined with high protein 
feeds, gives the greatest and most profitable production. 
7—A mixture of Sugared Schumacher Feed and Cotton 
seed Meal makes an ideal dairy ration that is very pala- b 
table, of great digestibility and extremely economical. 


8—Sugared Schumacher Feed is made in the South 


Feed your dairy cows a mixture of— 
i part Cottonseed Meal 
3% parts Sugared Schumacher Feed 


You will get maximum milk production, your cows will 
keep in good healthy body condition. 





As a growing feed for hogs and as an ail around horse 
and mule feed, Schumacher Feed has NO EQUAL. 


See Your Dealer for a Supply 


The Quaker Qats 
Cmpany 


Memphis. Tenn. 
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Dependable 





“Time is money” on the farm today. 
Every farmer knows that he must make 
every minute count to get the most produc- 
tion and profit out of his place. You can 
save time—and “‘time saved is money made” 
—with a Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Z”’ Engine. 


speed changes. 


This famous helper is now at work on more 
than 350,000 farms. At present remarkably 
low prices the 14% H.P. Battery Equipt 
Model is the cheapest farm help any man can 
have. It does more work for less money than 
any other machine or man you can employ. 
It has been in such great demand all over the 
country that for many months the factory 
was unable to build enough of them. 


your town. 


at your dealer’s. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Southern Branches: Jacksonville; New Orleans; Atlanta; Dallas 


Make more money on your farm 


Uses gasoline alone. Has high tension bat- 
tery ignition, hit-and-miss governor and bal- 
anced safety flywheels. Control lever gives six 
Carburetor requires no 
adjusting. A remarkable value. 


The magneto equipt 14 H. P., 3 H. P., 
and 6 H. P. are real kerosene engines, but 
operate equally well on gasoline. 
simple high tension oscillating magneto. 
Throttling governor assures steady speed. 
Prices, F. O. B. Factory. Add freight to 













Have 


1424H.P.$71 3H.P.$105 6H. P. $168 
Other “Z” Engines up to 20 H. P. 
Write for complete details. See the engines 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 








the advertising it carries.” 





_ When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
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Galore than a slogan 


to the man whose 

travels have taught 

him how bad coffee 

can taste; itis a 
\ downright state- 
| ment of fact. 


1 MAXWELL 


| Good to the Jast drop 
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More Profit fromY our Poultry 
Keepthem free from lice—lousy fowl can’t 


ay 
inkle or spray BEE BRAND IN- 
SCL POWDER on the ultry, nests, 
and in corners and cracks. Non-poisonous 
— harmless to poultry, 
Send for special Poultry Lice Circular. 
Sitting-top cans—35c., 70c. and $1.25. 
Large Pump Gun 75c. At all dealers 
or direct, 


Bee Brand 


Insect Powder 
1S5¢ —35¢—70¢ 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer 

MCCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 











STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE 


is recognized as the guaranteed exterminator 
be Cockroaches, Waterbugs, Ants, Rats and 
ice. 

Don’t waste time trying to kill these pests 
with powders, liquids or any experimental 
preparations. 

Ready for Use—Better than Traps 
2-0z. box, 35c 15-02. box, $1.50 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


WANTED! 


RAILWAY — 












FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
BIG CHANCE for 4 Dept. $257; Ruchester, N. Y. 
FARMERS, 7 Sir: Send me, without charge, (3) 
MEN, BOYS 7 sample Railway. Mail Clerk exami- 
16 or Over. nation questions; (3) Tel! me how -I 

’ U. S. Government job; (3) 






able. ° 


© can get a U. 
St Send list of Government jobs“ obtain- 


The Progressive Farme 
A 








EA GF 
SF Mrs. W N. Hutt, Editor 
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Suggestions Concerning Milk 





| 
| 


} eve milk way is the health way. 

[ce cream is not a luxury; it Is a 

highly nutritious food. 

the staff of life of many na- 
tions. Why not in 


the U. S. A.? 


(Cheese 1s 





The dairy cow is 
indispensable to a 
greater agriculture 
and a greater na- 
tion. 

\ ie - 
‘ 4 Milk and its prod- 
\ ucts are nature’s 


best foods—eat ‘and 


was BUSS use more of them. 


Butter is indispensable to growth and 
health—there is no substitute for butter. 

The purchase of a good milk cow is 
one way to insure the health of the 
family. 

One glass of milk requires two hours 
for digestion in a normal condition of 
the body. 

Allow each member of the family a 
quart of milk a day and all the butter 
they wish before selling any of either. 

The bottle of milk in the school child’s 
lunch will be more thoroughly enjoyed 
if straws are provided with which to 
drink it. 

Teach the children to feel that the 
family cow is one of their best friends 
and that they owe it to her to see that 
she is happy, comfortable and well fed. 

Milk is easily digested and is very 
nourishing. It makes bone, brawn and 
blood. In fact, the vigor and success of 
a nation depends largely upon the 
amount of milk it uses. 

If your child thinks he does not like 
milk, try serving it to him in the form 
of milk soups, custards, corn starch, and 
other simple desserts and ice creams. 

We know that proper food and nour- 
ishment induce growth, health and hap- 
piness, and that a wider use of dairy 
products on the tables and in the kitch- 
ens of our homes means a healthier, a 
more efficient and a more cheaply fed 
nation. 

A survey of 55,000 school children of 
the Los Angeles, California, schools re- 
vealed the startling fact that those who 


drank milk completed the first eight 
grades of school work two years earlier 
than those who did not use milk. The 
milk drinkers were also much superior 
in all forms of athletics. Has your child 
had his quart of milk today? 


The Reason That Milk Is 
Valuable 


HERE are always people from Mis- 

souri who say, “Show me.” To such 
the reason and why-and-wherefore of 
milk being valuable may be interesting. 

As preliminary knowledge, one must 
have the facts that the muscles and or- 
gans of the body are made up mostly of 
proteins, that these are continually 
breaking down and must be restored and 
that there are vegetable as well as ani- 
mal proteins. Vegetable proteins we get 
in nuts, flour, peas, beans, cereals such 
as wheat, corn, barley and oats, etc. Ane 
imal proteins we get chiefly in milk, 
cheese, meat, fish, and eggs. 


Proteins are necessary to build more 
proteins, but just as a tree in a forest 
must be felled and split into its parts 
before it can be of service in making 
heat and cooking the food we eat, so 
must the protein be split into amino acids 
before they can be valuable in making 
the muscles that change sugar and starch 
into heat and mechanical work. 


These amino acids, these chemical 
compounds, are many in number. Every 
different protein contains a different 
combination of these acids. Those pres- 
ent in corn are not in liver, those in 
wheat are not in milk, and so on. The 
amino acids of peas, beans, nuts, etc., are 
good, but they can be depended on to 
support growth best only when support- 
ed by the abundant and different amino 
acids of milk and meat. Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum, an authority on the subject, 
“By a complete food protein we 
mean one which would supply all the 
amino acids needed by the human body. 
Milk, cheese, flesh foods, and eggs con- 
tain all the amino acids necessary to 
build the protein of the human body.” 


Says: 


Meat has long been considered para- 
mount. Meat is best in the sense that it 
gives flavor, excites the digestive juices, 
makes exercise for the teeth; but milk is 





Our Pattern 


Apron.—Cut in 
40, 42 and 4 inches 


1712—One-piece Slip-on 
sizes 34, %, 38, 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards %-inch material with % yard 
%-inch contrasting color. 
1393—Smart Afternoon Style.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 3%, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Sizé 3% requires 3% yards 
36-irich” matefial with 1% yards %6- 
--itich contrasting color. 
1303—Slenderizing Undergarment.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42,44, 46, 48 and 50 
Price ofeach pattern 15 cents. Two 
or coin: (coin preferred). The 





embroidery designs, a complete 
10 cents per copy. Address 





patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
spring book of 

seven-lesson 
attern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department . 


I719 we 


inches bust measure. Size 3% requires 
7% yards 36-inch material. 

1496—Popular Two-material Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires two 
yards 36-inch material with 14% yards 
32-inch contrasting color. 

1719—Sports Model.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
% and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yafds 36-inch material 
with % yards 33-inch contrasting 
color. 


fashions contains over 300 


) C styles, 
course in dressmaking, etc. 


Price 











best as a supplement to the othe toods, 
not because it is better than meat, but 
because it contains vitamines and mip. 
eral Meat is good but too many 
people are unreasonable slaves to it. 


salts 


Milk is often called the perfect food, 
but as every rule is said to have its ex. 
ception and every ointment its fly, 9 
has milk its lack. This deficiency is its 
low content of iron and sometines of 
the fat soluble vitamine found in cream, 

If one eats every day a generous sery- 
ing of some leafy vegetable as turnip 
greens or spinach, and twice or more a 
day some fresh raw fruit or vegetable, 
this fault is corrected. Many people who 
consider themselves well really lack vi. 
tality and are nervous, irritable or de. 
pressed, simply because of slight nutri. 
tional disturbances that might be cor- 
rected by the regular and generous use 
of milk, one of the best of the protective 
foods. 


Making Cottage Cheese 
HE process of making cottage cheese 
without rennet or pepsin, on the basis 
of 30 pounds or about 3% gallons of 
milk, which will yield about 514 pounds 


of cheese, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Obtain clean, fresh milk. 

If starter is not used, warm the milk 


to 75 degrees F. and hold it at about that 
temperatureguntil curdled. 

If starter is to be used, add 1 to 5 per 
cent, or about 1 pint of starter to W 
pounds of milk, stir, and set away at 75 
degrees F. to curdle. 

If it is desired to Pasteurize, heat milk 
to 145 degrees F., hold at that temper- 
ature for 30 minutes, and cool to 75 de- 
grees F. If Pasteurization is practiced, 
a starter must be used and should be 
added after Pasteurization, as described. 


Time for curdling when starter is 
used, 12 to 15 hours (usually overnight). 

When starter is not used, the time for 
curdling will be about 30 hours. 

Cut and stir, and then heat to 100 de- 
grees F., and hold for 30 minutes. Stir 


gently at intervals. 


Pour upon cheesecloth and drain for 
20 or 30 minutes. 
Place in pail or pan and salt at the 


rate of 214 ounces to 10 pounds of curd, 
or about 2 level tablespoonfuls for the 
cheese from 30 pounds of milk. 

If desired, add sweet or cream 
at the rate of % pint to 10 pounds of 
curd, or about 1% pint of cream to the 
product from 30 pounds of milk.—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, 850. 

Rennet or Pepsin Process 
i leer following is an outline of the pro- 
with rennet or pepsin on the 
basis of 30 pounds or 3% gallons ot 
milk, which will yield about 514 pounds 


of cheese: 


sour 


cess 


Obtain clean, fresh milk. 
When a starter is not used, after add- 


ing rennet or pepsin, warm the milk to 


75 degrees F. and hold it at ab that 
temperature until curdled. 
If starter is to be used, add 1 to 5 pet 


cent, or about 1 pint of starter to 30 
pounds of milk, and set away at 75 de- 
grees F. to curdle. 

If it is desired to Pasteurize, heat to 
145 degrees F., hold at that temperature 
for 30 minutes, and cool to 75 degrees 
F. If Pasteurization is practiced, a start 
er must be used and should be added as 
described. 

Add rennet, junket tablets, or pepsi® 
just before setting the milk away to cur 
dle at 75 degrees F., carefully stirrms 
to insure a thorough distribution. 

Add rennet at the rate of one-third 
cubic centimeter,-or about 8 drops, dt 
luted 40 times in cold water (half a cup 
of cold water i8 satisfactory) for each 
30 pounds or 3% gallons of milk : 
Or, dissolve one junket tablet in a pints, 
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of cold water and use one-third of the 
mixtut 
Or, dissolve powdered pepsin (one- 
half size of pea) in 4 pint of cold wa- 
ter and use one-third of the mixture. 
Time for curdling when starter is 
used, 12 to 15 hours (usually overnight). 


When the starter is not used the time 
for curdling will be about 30 hours. 

Pour upon cotton sheeting and drain 
for 20 or 30 minutes. 


Tie the ends of the cloth together and 
press with weights (20 or 25 pounds) 
yntil the curd has attained the desired 
consistency. 

Salt at the rate of 24% ounces to 10 
pounds of curd. If desired, add sweet 
or sour cream at the rate of % pint of 
cream to each 10 pounds of curd, or 4 
pint of cream to the product from 30 
pounds of milk. 


Milk Is the Best Food 


ILK is the best food we have. There 

is no substitute. Save on other 
things if you must, but not on milk. You 
cannot afferd to do without it—growing 
ch.'dren especially need plenty. Buy at 
least a pin: of milk a day for each per- 
son in the household. No other food 
can take its place. Use it all, do not 
waste a drop.” So says Dr. Rosenau in 
his bulletin. “All About Milk.” 


Milk looks like a simple fluid, but 
really it is 
very compl:x. 
A glass of 
milk contains 
a mixture of 
all the import- 





Milk for Children 


ILK is an 

growing children. Each child should 
have a quart of milk a day. Milk should 
not be the only food for children who 
are weaned, of course. They need vege- 
tables, fruits, cereals, eggs and some 
meat. One of the reasons that milk is 
especially good for children is that it 
substances (vitamines) that 
Children can get a little of 


absolute necessity for 


has_ vital 
help growth. 


’ these vital substances in other foods, but 


they are sure to get enough of them if 
they drink three glasses of milk every 
day. Give your boys and girls milk and 
a chance to grow. Milk also has other 
valuable things that build bone, make 
firm flesh, and put glow in the cheeks. 

Milk also helps your children to keep 
well. Look at children who do not get 
milk, but tea and coffee instead. They 
are apt to be pale and sickly. Tea and 
coffee are not foods, but drugs. They 
stimulate, but do not nourish. Children 
are better off without stimulants. Give 
the children fresh clean milk and plenty 
of it. This will help them to grow up 
strong and well. Save on other things 
if you must, but do not save on milk: 


Buttermilk 


Waen milk curdles, very much the 
same thing takes place as when an 
the albuminous matter is 





egg is heated 





THINGS YOU WILL LIKE TO MAKE 


These three simple little filet crochet motifs are easy to copy and appropriate for a 
number of things. They are especially good on table linens and towels. 

ant things that make up a mixed diet. made hard, lumpy, and insoluble. The 

One can get the same nourishment from curd is the thickened albumin of the milk. 


milk as fromm a meal made up of- meat 
and eggs, sugrar and cereals, oils and fats, 
with salt and water. 
| Milk is a zood fuel because it contains 
fat and sugar. The body needs fuel to 
keep it warin and to make it move and 
work and play, just as the steam engine 
needs coal or the automobile needs gaso- 
line. One quart of milk is about equal in 
fuel value to either of the following: 2 
pounds of salt codfish, 3 pounds fresh 
codfish, 4 pounds beets, 5 pounds turnips, 
1-6 pound butter, 1-3 pound wheat flour, 
3-4 pound lean round beef, 2 pounds po- 
potatoes, 6 pounds spinach, 7 pounds let- 
tuce, 4 pounds cabbage, or 8 eggs. 

One ordinary glass of milk is about 
equal in fuel value to: 2 large eggs, 1 


large serving of lean meat, 2 moderate- 
sized potatoes, 5 tablespoons of cooked 
cereal, 3 tablespoons of boiled rice, or 2 
Slices of bread. 

Food more than fuel—it repairs 
Waste, helps growth, builds flesh and 
bone. Milk does all this. That is, milk 
8a good food, not only because it is a 
00d fuel, but also because it has life- 
Siving properties. Milk is both fuel and 
food. Mill is rich in vitamines. It con- 
fains all ihe different kinds of vitamines 
which are essential to life. 

Milk contains a great deal of lime. 
Children need lime and plenty of it, es- 
Pecially for their growing bones and 
teeth, he lime in milk is easily changed 
in the body into bone. Big boys and 


Bitls, and even grown people, need lime, 
use the bones are always wearing 
away, little by little, and this wear and 
tear must be replaced. Lime helps build 
es and makes them strong. 
Milk not only contains plenty of lime 
t also pk nty of phosphates in the 
orm of phosphate of lime. In order to 


Utilize this salt best, especially for grow- 
Mg bones and to Prevent rickets, it is 
— Mortar: 
 Maligh:. 


to have a certain amount of 


Rennet also causes milk to curdle. 


This is the ferment found in the gastric | 


juice; hence, the first thing that happens 
to milk when it reaches the stomach is 
to become curdled. The curd is then 
acted upon by the pepsin and digested. 
If the lumps are large and tough, the 
digestion is slower than if the lumps are 
soft and small. Therefore, drink milk 
slowly. 

Buttermilk is curdled milk from which 
the fat has been removed. It may be a 
sweet curd or a sour curd. Buttermilk 
is a pleasant, refreshing beverage and a 
nourishing food. It has practically all 
the food value of milk except the fat, 
most of which is removed by churning to 
make butter. 


Milk Soups 


HE ingredients of milk soups may 
be grouped under. four heads: A 
liquid, a starchy substance used for 


thickening, a fatty substance and 
flavoring. The liquid may be milk, 
either whole or skimmed or a mix- 


ture of milk and one or more of the 
following: Meat stock, cream or veg- 
etable juice including pulp. The 
starchy substance may be flour, bread 
crumbs or potatoes. Butter is the 
best fat for children, hence, butter 
should be used in soups which are to 
be served to children, but bacon or 
other fats may be used for elders. 

The proportions are usually a level 
tablespoonful of flour and an equal 
amount of butter to each cup of 
liquid. The following recipe will make 
six servings. For variety, other veg- 
etables may be substituted for the 
peas. These may be spinach, corn, 
onion or tomato. 


One can peas or 1 quart fresh peas, 1 quart 


of milk including liquid of peas, 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter, 2 tablespoonfuls flour, 1 
teaspoon salt, ™%4 teaspoon pepper, 1 slice 
onipn. 
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Choose dentifrices 
as carefully 
as you cull poultry 












(\ 
“Yes, Madam, 
that is the 


Safe Dentifrice”’ 
NPROFITABLE hens or “boarder- 


cows” are now-a-days culled out. 
The scrub passes—the pure-bred remains. 
You choose with utmost care. Your flocks 
and herds improve, and therefore you 
benefit. 

-Choose with equal care the dentifrice 
for family use. Good teeth mean good 
health. If you care for your health, care 
for your teeth with Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. It is a common-sense 
dentifrice, free from grit and harmful drugs. 


COLGATE’S 
Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 





Wash your teeth with this safe dentifrice. Its 
non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging par- 
ticles. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap gently 
washes them away, cleaning the teeth perfectly 
and leaving undisturbed the normal healthy con- 
dition of the mouth. 

Colgate’scleans teeth the right way and sells at the 
right price—25c for a large tube—why pay more? 






CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


“Washes: and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
= or Scour - 


SS 


COLGATE & CO., New York 
Established 1806 









If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say 
“Use Colgate’s” 














GIVEN 
“\ HANDSOME 42-PIECE BLUE BIRD 


FULL SIZE DINNER SET 
NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 
each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap and 
with every box, g.ve as premiums to each purcha- 
M ecr all of the following articies ;a Pound of Baking 

Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Powder, 

Teaepoons, Pair Shears and Pacl.age Needles, (as 
per Plan 2351) and this artistically decorated Din- 
ner Set fs Yours. Many other equally attractive 
offers and hundreds of useful Premiumsorlargecash 
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EXTRA PRESENT GIVEN—GRANITE SET r 
We give a High Grade Granite Kitchen Set, consisting of Dish Pan, Pre- 
serve Kettle, Sauce Pan, Pudding Pan, Pile Pan, Jelly Cake Pan and Basting 
Spoon, FREE of cost in addition to the Dinner Set, if you order promptly. You 
advance no money. etrust you. You risk nothing. WRITE TODAY 
for our BIG. FREE CATALOG and full information for taking ordere. 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 847 Culvert & 5th St., Cincinnat!,O. Founded 1397. 

THEY SPREAD 


il All Flies DISEASE 


Ki 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 























cheap. Lasts allsca- 

















- = : - Cait : PONENT Ne pga! tore 

. ‘ DS At son. ade Of m tal, 

42-Pc. Dinner Set GIVEN one Pay) ean tepill or tinover; 
Send no money—just your name and address. IY BRS Mag anything. Gua . 


We will send you, PREPAID, 12 cans ALL 
ROUND Oil. ll them at 50c each and select 
your choice of premium according to terms in 
our premium list. Millions use All Round Oil 
—it cleans and polishes furniture, floors, autos 
it lubricates, it prevents rust. It’s “the oil of 
a thousand uses.” Write today for 12 cans. 


We take back what you can’t sell. 
KIBLER Dept lad, 


AIS 
PLY KILLER 
es °K  mpeaeed 
repel i, a. 
b Ave. Brooklyn. N, ¥. 


EXPRESS, 
100 De 


5 b 
HAROLD 80. 








If you are thinking about doing some advertising, 
Dal write for our rates. parviah A 


**Look, what a horse should have, he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back.’ 


Man’s Best Servant 


Patient — Willing — Helpful—Reliable. 


But can you expect him to five his best when racked 
with pain from bruised, sore, galled and bleeding shoulders? 
Prevent these things by using 


TAPATCO COLLAR PADS 
Absorbent — Soft — Cushion-like. 


Insurance against shoulder troubles. 
Patented Hook Attachment 
Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. 
Demand this fastener. 


We also manufacture a complete line 


E> of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
Pat. in U: 8. ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


Dec. 1, 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Pat. in Pm 
April 6, 1915 


P 
The American Pad & Atte <O 


Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch Forty-One Years 
Chatham. Ontario (s) Making Pads 
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One Bag to 
One Bale 


Early Planting of early 
varieties and the use of 
200 pounds of 


NITRATE OF SODA 


on each acre are now recognized as the only 
combination which will produce a full cotton 
crop under boll weevil conditions. 


The Nitrate starts quick growth and keeps 
the cotton growing, causes the squares to form 
so early that when the weevils arrive in force 
the bolls are tough enough to resist puncture. 
This insures a full crop from the early pickings. 


Nitrate of Soda is the quickest acting and most 
quickly available form of fertilizer Nitrogen. 


Use 200 pounds to the acre and use it early. 


For fuller information send me the attached coupon 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 25 Madison Avenue 
Chilean Nitrate Committee New York 

Dear Sir : — Send me your FREE BULLETIN SERVICE on 
growing Cotton and other crops. 














The Progressive Farmer, 





| Address letters io "Uncle PF.” 








How Plants Breathe and Get 
Their Food 


as OULDN’T you like 
We know how ‘our 
crops and _ other 
plants live and take 
care of themselves 
in their homes in 
the ground? Well, 
let’s find out. Just 
like people and an- 
imals, plants must 
drink, perspire, 
breathe, and eat. 
Today we are going to learn how plants 
drink and perspire.” With this introduc- 
tion, the teacher pulled up a young corn 
plant by the roots. The corn had been 
planted several weeks before in a flower 
plot, to be used for this purpose. Point- 
ing to the roots of the corn plant she 
continued: 

“Plants drink through their roots. 
These thread-like roots, you notice, 
creep out on every side in their search 
for food and drink. At this point there 
is another thing we want to think about. 
All plants need a certain amount of 
food from the earth such as nitrogen, 
potash, phosphorus, and the like. But 
the roots won't take in their foods unless 
they are dissolved in water. The food 
in a solid form cannot be taken in by the 
thread-like roots. So when the plant 
wants some food that the little roots 
are not able to take in, it melts or dis- 
solves the solid food by means of an acid 
which comes out of the roots. When 
the roots touch the food they send out 
some of this acid. Then after the food 
is melted, the roots suck it in. Thus, we 
see that plants drink through their roots 
and that all their earthy food is taken 
in the form of broth or soup. 








food dis- 
have to 


“Since the plants get their 
solved in water naturally they 
drink a lot of water to get enough. You 
can imagine how much water we would 
have to drink if all our food were dis- 
solved in it. A plant needs to keep only 
a small part of the water that comes in 
through the roots, therefore it must have 
some way of getting rid of that which it 
cannot use. The plant does this by let- 
ting the water escape through the 
leaves into the air. When water passes 
from your hand, you say you are per- 
spiring, and when water passes from the 
plant we can say that the plant is per- 
spiring. Of course, when the water that 
is not needed escapes from the plant it 
leaves behind the food it contained. 
After the food is prepared properly, it 
is ready to be used by the plant. 

“You would hardly believe it, but it is 
said that for every pound of growth 
made by: a plant, from 300 to 800 
pounds of water pass through the roots 
and into the plant.” UNCLE P. F. 


The Honey Bee 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
COLONY of bees is composed of 
three kinds of individuals—the queen, 

who is the mother; the workers, who do 
all the work, and the drones. The queen 
lays the eggs that hatch into the young 
bees. She can lay eggs to hatch into a 
worker or drone brood, whichever she 
wishes. Worker larvae are fed on a 
mixture of honey and pollen which has 
been predigested by. the nurse bees, 
which are bees from two days to two 
weeks old, and are too young to go out 
after pollen and honey. 

When a colony of bees becomes for 
any reason dissatisfied with its hive, the 
workers build about 16 queen cells and 
a freshly hatched worker brood is placed 
in them. Queen larvae are fed on much 
richer food than the larvae which are to 
make workers. When one of these 
hatches into a queen, the old queen 
leaves the hive with part of the bees. I 





Lhave seen swarms which had at least a 
: i 





Suggestions to Teichersil 


LANT corn or beans in a box at school, 

When the plants are large enough, pull 
them up by the roots and show ils the 
root hairs. 

2. Place radish seeds between t 
of blotting paper. Cover, and at 
let the blotters hang in water to keep 
them from becomi ing too dry. Root hairs 
will form in a few days. 

3. Insert a glass over a growing plant, 
Notice the moisture that collects on the 
inside. This experiment shows t! plants 
perspire. 

4. References: Any elementary 
agriculture or nature-study. 


5. Assign 


' pieces 
ne end 


ext on 


nature-study questio 











—_—_. 
peck of bees in them. The first young 
queen to hatch out destroys all the other 
queen cells as there cannot be more than 
one queen in a hive except in rare cases, 
The ehief causes of swarming are, not 
having enough room, having too much 
sunlight so as to make the hive too hot, 
and too much room. 


It is unprofitable to the honey pro 
ducer to let his hives swarm, as I have 
found by experience. Last year I had 
two of my colonies very strong in the 
spring. While I was away from home 
one of them swarmed and the swarm 
was hived. The other colony didn't 
swarm, That year the colony that didn't 
swarm made 95 pounds of honey, while 
the other made only a little over half 


that much. DAVID GREER. 


Tomatoes for Northern Cities 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

farm and, 

place for 


HAVE 

of course, 
boys and girls the pigs 
and calves, and be able to look out every 
day and see tall oaks .and pines. My 
Dad raises carrots, beans, and 
tomatoes to ship to Northern cities to 
help feed other little boys and girls. I 
have tied and prune “d tomatoes ever since 
I can remember, for there is always 
work for the littlest on a truck farm 
If Uncle P. F. were to happen along in 
June he would see me wrapping and 
packing them, too. We tie beets and 
carrots in bunches and throw them if 
the water and wash them. It is great 
fun. 


always lived on a 
think it the best 
to grow up, wit! 


cabbage, 


along about Easter when 
in the field and growing, 
the old cold wave whistle blows and we 
all have to get our hoes and rake ditt 
over them to keep them from freezing. 
And oh, how our backs ache when we 
have to scratch them out! 

Mississippi. VERNA SLAY. 


This Week’s Nature-study 
Questions 
wt \T part of the weight of ordinary 


growing plants consists of 


Sometimes 
tomatoes are all 





green 
water ? 

2. How much water may freshly cured 
hay contain? 

3. How 
is dry enough 
contain? 

4. When riew corn is ripe ¢ 
husk, about how much water 
contain ? ‘ 

5. Is this enough to cause the corn @ 
spoil if it is housed in a not well ventr 
lated storage room? 


Answers to Last Week’s Question 
O BACTERIA belong to the anim 


or vegetable kingdom? Bact ria be 
long to the vegetable kingdom. Each 
individual is a tiny plant without rool 
leaves or stem. 

2. Do bacteria like a 
No. 4 


hay which 
spoiling 


much water may 
to keep without 


nough to 
does t 


ur sal 


3. Are bacteria found in rocks? No. 

4. How deep in the soil do bac 
live? Hardly ever found * ° 
depth to whieh the plow.«<t in a Di 
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SAVED $2000 





WRITE TODAY Que big. slashing cut brings 
. oO) 

FOR CUT PRICES | °°," ing ‘down to the 

FOR CUT PRICES | Roofing dewn to the 

war. TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ON YOUR 

HOUSE, BARNS AND OTHER BULDiNas- -NOW WHILE PRI 

ARB VED TO ROCK BOTTOM. 


SAVED $20.00— Send to for oar 
GOT EO aTEn TER ROOFING | > eveciat 30- y offer 


= rect from 
es. You 
WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH THE cow Prices AND _ FINE 
VALITY, or MATERIAL. Mr. M. Carlisle,8r., of gos 
‘lam Pleased and satistied- SY saved 
by AE i from y 


TWO CRIMPS. OUR DOUBLE CRIMP 

ON EACH EDGE FELIS tH Age TWO 
warmerowe’ rad mor and oo 

be on. nratept Nails, Hanmer =e ieee furnished 


with ev. 
ROOFING FOR | Wo sisogpanufectare GALVA- 
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FING IN BOLLS direct 
Sector y prices. LDING BOOK * telle, aii 
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et are looking for. WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 00 


YOU SAVE 41 pave Just about eno goofing 
THE PROFIT ia then a weemar have te next ft dave = 
FREE aqugze RONG Book ay D i aie 
cep incyour o own amie profit ficotheus wentd 





cay ena here 
SAVANNAH FENCE. & RO ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Sevannsh, Ge. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES ;3;3 


CANT CATCH FIRE « “—_ 
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CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 
Asheville, 





L N.C. 


Get These Fee selects 


Before you invest in a thresher 
you naturally want to know 
all about the different lead- 
ing makes. 
For your information we have issued 
attractive thresher pamphlets which 
fully describe and picture E-B 
Geiser, Peerless and Reeves Thresh- 
ers—generally admitted to be the 
best and most economical all-around 
threshers for individual and neigh- 
borhood service. 

Get all the facts. Write for 

these free pamphlets today. 

No obligation whatever. 


Emerson-Brantingham 


Implement Co., Inc. 


Business founded 1852 
258 W.Iron St. Rockford, Il. 
Geiser Threshers are made tn sizes suited to 
individual needs. E-B Peerless and Reeves 
Threshere are for neighborhood and heavy- 
duty threshing. 
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‘Business| Col l leges 








Teachers, 1igh school pesenens and oth- 
ers seeki rs specialized training, can do 
more and better work in the up-country 
during the summer—beautiiul sce: 
healthful limate, invigorating atm 
Phere, renews your energy 


Our Colleges are in close touch with 


the business interests of thi s entire sec 
tion. Let us qualify you for a positior 
anywhere Make apne cations now, Ad- 


Spartanburg, 
~ partanburs 


” 














FORD OWNER Our WORM STEERING GEA 


will make your Ford steer safely 





when you hit a m 





ad “turning turtle’ 












ty ou of ruts, through mud, sand, and prevent 

neck 

All other cars. use the worm type-- 
a 


— MFG. co., Dept. 43, Guehe, Nebr. 





Suggestions to Hand Separa- 
tor Users 


T MAY be that your separator needs 

overhauling or some extra parts. A 
little attention to a matter of this kind 
will save considerable loss. A good 
separator properly cared for will last 
many years and give excellent service 

A great majority 01 our dairy farm- 
ers, or farmers engaged in dairying, 
are users of hand separators, and are 
commonly known as cream producers. 
The bulk of our creamery butter is 
produced from hand separator cream, 
and the care and operation of the hand 
separator on the farm is a vital factor 
in our national dairy industry. The 
hand separator is a machine which 
runs at a high rate of speed, which 
means that it is liable to get out of 
order and to cause some trouble if at- 
tention is neglected at the proper time. 
The hand separator is not a compli- 
cated machine, and with a little care 
can be kept in excellent running order. 


During the winter months when the 
weather is cold, milk, if allowed to 
stand, will soon become chilled and is 
then more difficult to separate. Any 
hand separator operator knows that 
warm milk separates much better than 
cold milk. For this reason care should 
be taken to separate the milk as quick- 
ly as possible after it is drawn. I have 
found from experience in testing hun- 
dreds of samples of hand separator 
skimmilk that the butterfat loss is 
much greater in the winter than in the 
summer. When the machine is not in 
good order and when the milk is cold 
the loss will often run as high as half 
a pound of butterfat in a 100 pounds of 
skimmilk. Such a loss is serious when 
we calculate the thousands of pounds 
of milk that will run through a hand 
separator in a month. 

The bowl should run steady and at 
the proper speed. If the separator 
turns hard, a little kerosene in the run- 
ning parts will soon cut out the thick 
gum or grease, and then by using a 
light oil the separator can be put in 
good shape. It is well to test the skim- 
milk occasionally in order to determine 
whether or not fat is being lost. 

A. L. HAECKER. 


Business Methods Make Prof- 
its in Dairy Game 
HE trouble 





with the dairy business 
\* lies mostly with the methods of the 
men in the business. Some dairymen 
prosper while their neighbors fall by the 
wayside. The dairy business is all right, 
but it takes good business methods to 
make profits, says M. H. Keeny, dairy 
specialist of the New Jersey College of 
Agriculture. 

Know your cow, he says. Good dairy- 
men know what their cows are doing. 
They keep milk records, weed out the 
unprofitable cows, raise heifer calves 
from the best cows and thereby improve 
their herds. You can’t guess at these 
things and get ahead. It takes records 
to get the facts. 

Feed Your Cow Weill.—Good dairymen 
are good feeders. They feed balanced 
rations and according to production. 
They have silos, alfalfa, clover or other 
hay, and feed liberally of grain. 

Use Only Purebred Bulls —All of our 


best dairymen use purebred bulls be- 
cause they know it pays. A good bull 
will remake a poor herd into a good one, 
but a poor bull will ruin any herd and 
may put his owner in the poorhouse. A 
good bull is the best investment any 
dairyman can make. You never have 


and never will see a man succeed with 


scrubs. It takes good cows to mak« 
money and the bull is the main factor in 
getting better cows. Good dairymen ob- 
serve all of these things and apply them 


will make mon- 
Extension Ser- 


in their business. 
1923.—Ne« W 


They 
ey in Jersey 
vice. 

If you see a person ith clothing afire, 
wrap him up and roll him over. It 
ten be necessary to throw him down on the 
floor by farce, due to the fear which the blaz- 
ing clothing causes. 


will of 





Plant Velvet Beans 


The South’s Wonderful Forage 
and Soil Improving Crop 


Velvet Beans make an enormous growth, better than any other 


known forage plant in the same length of time. 


They surpass 


Cow Peas and are immune to pea-wilt and nemantode. A 
crop of three tons will add as much nitrogen as will a ton of 
cotton-seed meal, while the amount of humus will be three 


times as great. 


WOODS SEEDS 


Woodburn White Dent 
Corn 


Our selected stock is from a crop that 
yielded an average of 100 bushels to 
the acre. All our seed corns have 
high germination and are from nub- 
bed and selected stocks of excellent 
quality. Page 3 of our catalog gives 
full description. Consider carefully 
how little seed costs campared with 
your investment in land, labor and 
fertilizer. 


Soja Beans 


No crop is more valuable for fatten- 
ing hogs than Soja Beans. They are 
the surest of €ummer forage crops. 
They add heavily to the land’s supply 
of humus and nitrogen. For the 
South we recommend our Mammoth 
Yellow. Our Biloxi and O-Too-Tan 
are also good varieties for the South. 


Wood’s Ingold 
Cotton 


Our seed are selected from best yield- 
ing crops in districts free from the 
boll weevil. Wood’s Ingold are bred 
with two distinct objects in view, 
Earliness and Yield. Being early, it 
usually makes a good crop before the 
weevil can have a chance to hurt it 


Wood's Crop 
Special 


WOOD'S CROP SPECIAL gives 
seasonable information and current 
prices on the above and all field seed, 
Mailed free on request. Don’t plant 
the garden without Wood’s Seed Cat- 
alog, containing Select-Rite seed 
charts which show the best variety 
to plant for every purpose. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen 


30 S. 14th St. 


RICHMOND, VA. 








WARNIN 


DEPARTMENT OF 


THE U. S. 


TO COTTON 
GROWERS 


AGRICULTURE has spent millions of 
dollars and many years todetermine the best 


means of boll weevil control. 


Dusting with 


calcium arsenate is the only approved method. 
Cotton is high! Don’t risk your 1923 crop 
but follow the advice of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and your own state authorities. 
Use only the dust method of application. 
Do not experiment with untried, unen- 


dorsed “mixtures” 
any other substance. 


tr ROOT 


> of calcium arsenate and 


SADDLE GUN 


is buile to apply calcium arsenate on cotton exactly as 
Ed by ch the Federal and State Authorities. 

Write us for pon giving full information about the 

Root SaddleGun orask your State Experiment Station. 


The Root Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


recommended 


1103 Power Ave. 





$57.50 ‘Sdgie 
Sold under positive 
guarantee. 


Sold by all Good Dealers 








4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 







100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
J other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
4 be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
-4 accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
eight years in pumping water. 
se Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four tinies around in a year. 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmi!! has 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 


It would 


part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 


enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. 
any other piece of machinery on the 


It gives more service with less attention than 
farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 


Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most- efficient windmill er mes has ever been made. 


Fas full infor- AERMOTOR. CO. {hcg Ramee City Minseapesis 


Des Moines 
Oakland 





480 (26) 




















There is no Argument— 


Feeding the Corn Crop 






to Live Stock Increases Your Profits 


But the yield and quality of your Corn Crop 
determines the number of hogs you can feed. 

Does your soil provide enough available plant 
food to grow a large yield of Corn with high feed- 


value? 


ing 
rene 200-pound bag of V-C Fertilizer used per 
acre on Corn, will produce under good cultural 


conditions, an increase 


of 10 bushels of grain, 


equivalent to 100 pounds of pork. 





Ask Our 
Agricultural 
Service Bureau 











Compare the cost of the Bag of 
Fertilizer with what you get for 
the 100 pounds of pork. 

You can make this profit. Ask 
your dealer, or write our 

Agricultural Service Bureau 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Richmond 


Virginia 


Dealers and warehouses at all points 














vA 


CLEANER 
CHEAPER 


THRESHING 


You can do cleaner work and operate 
with only half the crew needed on old 
type machines when you use a Farquhar 


It has perfect running balance 
which means uniform speed, _ larger 
capacity, economical use of power and 
longer life. Threshes all kinds of grain, 
cowpeas, beans, and comes’ with 
clover hulling and rice attachments if 
desired 

Every Farquhar Thresher 
ented grain-saving device at 


A. B. FARQUHAR 


YORK, 


Thresher. 


soy 


has a pat- 
bottom of 





Junior 





windstacker that saves all grain—none 
can be blown out and lost. Automatic bag- 
ger and weigher. Self-feeder supplies 
bundles in even stream without choking. 
Strong, light-running trucks. Guaranteed 
to give you absolute satisfaction. 

Write TODAY for catalog and full in- 
formation, 

“Farquhar 
described in 
full of real threshermen’s informa- 


Vibrator (22 x 32) 


Junior” 
Just off the 


Bulletin 22-D. 





tea. Get your copy today. 
COMPANY, Limited 
PENN. 


f 








Out Of Your Mules 


Caro Vet Condition Powder 
keeps your stock in fine con- 
It is a scientific for- 
mula prepared by famous vet- 
erinarians. When the animals 
are unhealthy, with dry or dead hair 
and poor a! ites, Caro Vet will fix 
th ; me for horses, mules and 

dealers. Price 25c and 

dies Company, Inc. 
Union, S.C. . 


GRoVet 


CONDITION POWDER. 














WE CARRY A FUL LINE OF 
FARQUHAR MACHINERY. 
Write us for Catalog and Prices. 
DILLON SUPPLY CO., RALEIGH, WH. C. 








is attained by preparation. We offer six 
thorough, practical business courses by 
expert teachers and assist through our 
Employment Bureau graduates to posi- 
tions. Enroll any time; no vacations. 


Tuition and living expenses low. 
Home Study courses also given. 


Send for Catalog 


Tia *itiegs” 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
RALEIGH, N. C, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








The Progressive Farmer, 


The Mooresville Creamery 


Farmers’ Co-operative Has Rapid Growth 
By F. H. JETER 


ITTING on the steps of a Ford 

car at the little community fair 

at Mill Bridge in Rowan County, 
last winter, I heard a most interest- 
ing story of the Mooresville codpera- 
tive Creamery, just across the line in 
Iredell County. My informant was 
J. A. Stewart, a farmer living in 
Mooresville and for several years 
secretary and treasurer of the cream- 
ery organization. This creamery be- 
gan operations in 1914 with a paid in 
capital of $6,725. The stock was sold 
for $25 per sizre, with a few farmers 
being permitted to take as much as 
$100 worth. The idea was, however, to 
distribute the stock as widely as pos- 
sible in the community and not to 
have it in the hands of a few large 
holders. This, stated Mr. Stewart, 
was perhaps one of the wisest steps 
taken in the preliminary organization 
work. 

Mr. Stewart states that the cream 
is brought in twice each week in 
summer and once each week in win- 
ter. An effort is made to get a clean, 
wholesome cream, carefully kept and 
handled by the farmer himself, and 
on through until it is converted into 
butter. The creamery has nine di- 
rectors elected by the stockholders 
for three years, three of the direc- 
tors being changed each year. 

Business Grew Rapidly 


“IT WAS a hard struggle to get 
started,” says Mr. Stewart. “It 
took us about two years to get on 


our feet but now I[ expect our cream- 
ery is about the best example of a 
small co6prative organization to be 
found in the South. We pay out on 
an average from $7,000 to $10,000 each 
month in this territory, and the man 
who sells us 10 pounds of fat gets 
just as much money proportionately 
as the man who sells 100 pounds. In 
\ugust 1922, we churned 35,747 pounds 
of butter from 28,451.2 pounds of fat 
brought in. We paid out to farmers 
$10.886.45 and the butter sold amount- 


ed to $12,329.84. All of this money 
was brought back and distributed 
right into this community. In Sep- 


tember, we churned 30,275 pounds of 
butter and paid about 1 cent a pound 
more for the fat than we received 
for the butter. This brought the 
farmers $10,096.52 for their cream and 
we sold our butter for $12,762.43.” 

“When we started business in 1914, 
we had only about 250 patrons but 
the number has increased until our 
books show about 900 patrons at the 
time the above records were made. 
The checks paid to these patrons run 
from 25 cents up to $150 per month, 
and last year we paid one man $965 
for cream furnished us. We take 
almost any small amount to get a pat- 
ron to begin shipping and when he 
first gets a substantial check for this 
surplus, it soon becomes a commer- 
cial venture with him.” 

Tided Farmers Over Depression 

R. Stewart is a farmer himseli and 

knows just what the creamery has 


meant to scores of farmers in his 
section. However, I wanted to get 
some additional information from the 
viewpoint of the business man, so [ 
called on Mr. R. O. Miiler, cashier 
of the Merchant’s and Farmers, Bank 
of Mooresville and asked his opiniog 
of the creamery. He replied, “During 
the recent depression, it was the only 
thing that helped out. I don’t know 
what we business men as well as the 
farmers would have done had it not 
been for this creamery. I happened 
to know that the farmers who bought 
feed didn’t mak: much money, but 
the man who grew his own feed- 
stuffs got good results. There is 
nothing better for a town.” 


Farmers Sell Cream 

M®: MILLER then substantiated 

many of the facts about the fin- 
ancial operations as given to me by 
Mr. Stewart. He called attention to 
the fact that none: of the farmers 
supplying cream were specialized 
dairymen but that all of them were 
general farmers who kept a few cattle 
and sold their cream as surplus. The 
skimmilk was used to fatten hogs 
and poultry. Mr Miller pointed out 
also that any number of the creamery 
patrons borrowed money against 
their cream checks when cash was 
badly needed; others paid bills with 
the checks and a still greater number 
used the checks to keep themselves 
on a cash basis during the growing 
season. 

The Mooresville Creamery is prob- 
ably the best example of a small co- 
Operative enterprise to be found in 
North Carolina. At the close of its 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, it had 
received 261,637 pounds of butterfat 
during the year and had made 234,577 
pounds of butter. It must be under- 
stood that the cream is collected from 
farmers on the side of the road, a 
a sample taken and the cream weigh- 
ed and poured into one of the big 
cans on the driver’s truck. A receipt 


is given for the cream and when the 
per cent of butterfat is later deter- 
mined at the creamery, payment is 
made on the basis of total butterfat 
contained. During the last fiscal 
year, this creamery paid an average 
of 42.2 cents per pound for butterfat, 
and sold butter for an average of 392 
cents per pound, The number of 
patrons has increased from an aver- 


age of 251 in 1918 to an average of 
844 for the year ending June 1922 
The growth has been gradual and 
sure, backed by satisfied patrons and 
honest dealing. The total assets of 
the creamery are now about $30,709.31 
and the capital stock is still the same 
as in the beginning. 





HITEWASH or painting at least 

the inside of the milking barn and 
the milk‘room will help to keep the 
premises cleaner and will certainly 
add to their appearance, as well as 
assist in their preservation and the 
destruction of parasites. 
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Money-Saving 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR Magazines and 
Papers in Our Clubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 
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The Progressive Farmer. 
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' Beekeeping the Year 
| Round 


Ry R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in very 
Opa R 


ing he 


TAIN weather conditions dur- 

latter part of March and early 
April makes it difficult to give advice for 
this season that be safely followed 
by the novice in beekeeping without him- 


can 


self making allowances for weather 
changes. 

Should weather conditions be unfavy- 
orable for nectar production, the bees 
may yet require feeding. Keep a sharp 
watch for this. 

If pollen and nectar are abundant, the 
bees will soon be preparing to swarm, 
unless plenty of room is given. Swarm- 
ing may, in many cases, be prevented by 
allowing extra supers and enlarging the 


entrance. 
Should queen cells indicate an inclina- 
tion on the part of the bees to swarm in 
spite of all precautions taken, they may 
be divided, amounting to artificial swarm 
production without the trouble attend- 
ing the ordinary hiving of a collected 
swarm. To do this, take at least half of 
the frames containing sealed brood, with 
all bees adhering to them, and place in 
a new hive body in a new location. In 
the old hive, be sure that there are 
queen cells on the Supplement 
the frames in each 
brood, with new frames 


some 
frames. 
hive, containing 
and foundation. 


Each colony will now go to work with 
its own brood rearing and nectar gath- 
cring. 

If the bees are now quartered in old 


boxes or log gums, they should be trans- 
ferred into modern hives with moveablk 


frames during the first pronounced 





of 





| ods to be 
| lengthy to includ 
given last 


flow. The explanati meth- 
d in transferring 
this ar 


honey 1 


1s too 


follows 


in ticle and was 


week, 
all 
qucen m each Cast 
If not hould, 
replace her with a new queen. It is best 
to get rid of all black or hybrid queens, | 
and to put in their places ne) 


Examine colonies to be sure the 


and laying. 
she 


is present 


ibsent, or laving as 


y queens ob 


tained from a reliable breeder. Three- 
| banded Italian queens are best 
Study your honey plants as the season | 





Note the 


hon« y 


abundance 
and the 
well as the time 
produce. This will not benefit 
season, but will help you next 


advances. 
that produce 
l cover, 


| 
of those | 
territory | 
| 


tney as Ot year 


they you H 


much this 


year, in preparing your bees to take ad 
vantage of the best honey flows during 
the producing months. 


The Subse ription | 
_ Mana ger Says:— | 


Strictly Bu datas 


check or money order 


SENDING to 
any company. always make same pay- 
able to the company. 

No matter if you have corresponded 
with some individual member of the | 
firm and he be an official of the com- 
pany, don’t make your check or money 
order payable to him, but make it paya- 
ble to the firm. 

This saves delay. It also saves a good 
deal of trouble and inconvenience. Ii 
you make your check payable to an indi- 
vidual and he happens to be away from 
the office on account of sickness or some- 
thing for a few days, it holds up the 
entering of your order. 

So let’s all make it a rule to be strictly 
business in our affairs. 


Tae. LE hag fare 


Department. 


CO 


Manager Subscription 


2MERS are 
act that putting farming 
iess basis is up to them, 
eanization they can reduce 
—Secretary Wallace. 


» be of the 
on a sound 


and that by 
cost of pro- 


ming aware 
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au tion 
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Get the Big Yield | 


} 
' 
ROM the first day those tender corn plants push | 
through the soil into sight, you look anxiously down | 






the corn row and picture in your mind's eye the 
harvest beyond. What that harvest will be depends 
Do you i! 


Is it easily controlled? | 





much on your cultivator and how you use it. 
like to use it? 


















McCormick - Deering | 
Cultivators 






Long ago our McCormick-Deering cultivators we-it 
through the experimental stage. As worth-while improve- 
ments were discovered they were adopted. Tsday, 
wherever you go, you hear them praised for their good 
work; their easy operation; their convenient adjustments; 
and the comfort they provide the user. 











You should goto the store of the McCormict:- Dee srine 
dealer and look them over. Samples are set up there 
for you. Climb into the seats, shift the pedals, handle 
the levers. Then let the dealer quote you the low prices. 
You will quickly agree that these popular cultivators give 
real value for the money, and these are days when real 
value counts big. 






































INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | 


OF AMERICA | 






U*COPPOMA TL OF 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AYE. CHICAGO, ILL. 



























A SPRING SPECIAL 


Good Only for Orders Mailed in April | 











Right now you are interested in your 
Spring Garden and Chickens 


HERE IS JUST WHAT YOU NEED— 


1 Copy Massey’s Garden Book, 
1 Year’s Subscription to American Poultry Advocate, 
1 Year’s Subscription to The Progressive Farmer, 


ALL THREE—Only *12° 


But for sete Only— So Order Now! 


Enclosed find $1. 25, for which 
“Spring Special ’ 





The Progressive Farmer: 
d me your 


Name... 


Post Office. 


a ae Box 








Progressive Farmer Agents no? allowed to sel] this offer—it’s net. 











Se 






















The Progressive Farmer 


Better Cows to Beat tthe Bo) -_ ———— 


The air-tight sifter top keeps 


the lye full-strength and Weevil 


always ready for instant use. EMPLOYMENT 
UST a few years ago I thought that 
—SS raising cotton was all that a farmer 
ip oe <5 need to know here in Marlboro County. 
— r cCAP — © _—— 


I had built up my land by the use of 
much fertilizer to where I could make 
over a bale of cotton per acre. I Men and Women 
didn’t think it even necessary ak ee 
d it even necessary to take Boys land Girl's 
The Progressive Farmer or any farm 
journal. A few samples of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer were sent here oc- 
casionally and finally my wife sub- 
scribed for it. I began reading it for “lee: : 
a ails. let pe: yer sae 2 for a limited number of families— 
I y ea a a tot of intorma-~ |§ adults as well as boys and girls—who 
tion Irom it about crop rotation, etc. would like to come to Hopewell 
Our county demonstration agent The company makes a beautiful artifi- 
talked velvet beans so much I decid- cial silk from cotton. The. work con ists 
. nian — ss . we of spinning, twisting, skeining and finish. 
ed to try these I had so much hay ing. No experience "necessary. Work is 
and beans it took weeks to get it off light and pleasant. Plant is clean, airy 
the land. I decided this was too ex- sige P ou 
"Ste ~ ae Steady employment, good pay. xirls 
pensive to try to haul these beans and boys make $10 to $12 a week while 
and stack for winter use. I have learning and as a sa A te $18 after 
: cpa " 3 ‘ becoming experience ood hours. No 
now fenced my farm and plant two- girls worked on night shifts. 
thirds of it in grain and one-third Plenty of homes near plant. © Modern 


in cotton. flats and cottages at $7.50 a month up. 
Company operates private dining halls, 


I decided I could make a few good serving good, wholesome food cheap. At- 
ae 1 fe tractive dormitories provide home com- 
cows pay well. I purchased a pure- forts and protection for girls at small 


YY : 
Red Devil I ye— bred bull calf, hoping to build up my cost. 

herd. I have not only built my herd _Hopewell is a modern, well governed 
e ‘ - ’ city. Living conditions excellent. Good 
convenient to use up, but my neighbors now have some schools, churches, stores, amusements, 
as fine haif-breeds as you will find, etc. We now employ about 2,000 opera- 
‘ is 4 X tors, many from the Carolinas and sey- 

thus showing the value of purebred eral parts of Virginia. 


There’s no inconvenience about using Red Devil sires. Take A.C. L., Seaboard or N. and W. 

. . o < s € Hy¢ ) . 
Lye. It is put up in granulated form, the mod- At one ot our county metings, Prof. Sal shuts toa Weis on whee ane oan 
coming~and we will have representative 


ern way to make lye. The can has an air-tight sifter Long of agree ee gave us meet train or if you cannot leave at once, 
top, which is opened quickly and closed easily. The farmers a talk on the boll weevil, etc., | | write us to hold a place open for you 
tight fitting ong: wore ie yr Aca fresh and rad telling us that within five years the stating when you will arrive. 


“scoundrel” would be here. The five TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL 


Red Devil Lye, being granulated, is no danger of using too much. years are up and he is here, but I 
dissolves almost instantly in hot Don’t be put ry with cubet-dae, believe I’m ready to face him. This SILK CO. 
or cold water, Itis economicalto unknown and wasteful brands. al ‘stene < aa: ie 

use because you can measure just Insist upon genuine Red Devil talk I listened to that day has been |] op AMERICA Dept. F. HOPEWELL, VA. 
the quantity you need, and there -—the lye that’s easy to use. 








We need a few more boys and ids 
(over 16 years of age) as operators. 


Employment can be provided also 







































































































































































worth several thousand dollars to me 
for I knew right then I would have 


Write for Free Booklet to do something besides raise ctoton. 


oo 
I went to my banker, talked to him BEE HIVES AND SUPPLIES 
Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. and told him what I wanted to do. From Fact 


After some persuasion he decided to senoomet direct to y: 
let me have the money to buy a pure- reduced wh 











7 oo —— gy en ae Grist Mills 
° pounds ol sutter in / days. 3. For grinding bread 
She soon paid for herself. Then I meal, Graham flouf, 


] j bred Holstein cow. I got one with sale price 











‘- <A “fee 
purchased a_ year-old heifer and 


several three-weeks old heifers. This Portable Wood Saw 
Where The Farmer Saves Money | year-old heifer, Anna De Kol of core lt A page sol oy 


During the year the implements and supplies you buy generally run into hundreds | Strickland Farm 361233, is now a Write for Prices 
of dollars i srefore r adv tage to buy where you can get high quality . . . onne " 

Seas er h ph “ere +4 a" cae “of rors talon ‘as a guide will prevent you from little over six years old. She has two New Williams Mill Co., 

paying more than you should. Write to-day for our free catalog No. 237. ~ | official records and she produced 22 NORTH WILKESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA, 

Peg Tooth Harrows | | Spotless Chilled Plows _ Tombstones | pounds of butter and 661% gallons of HY 

*t our free tomb- milk in seven days. I have six of her 114: “| ba to gw 

















stone catalog be- t - <e. <eie~ 
fore you buy any } calves, tour being heifers 
i of Tombstone } 
Monument il- » 
Reamer ‘and de- | We have no creamery near us but 
Strong and durable The sins “ pcnend hn . [ have worked up a good buisness 
4 Be Big ge tf the proper J& ; selling butter and buttermilk. Many 
. ( plicate : nscription, ep- " : 
riginal Oliver Plow. SizeS|jtann and verse. | prefer my butter to the creamery but- 
} | 
fro Goober to ME 1) ita can save you « 
Strongly made of iron and in stock or many other i=l» oney. Quality and . 
steel and well braced. Lever|plements see catalog No. 237.|\worknianship guaranteed, a separator, and a home creamery 
adjusts for deep or shallow Save the Surface | Low Fence Prices a whit, thi ’ ; littl be purchased direct from factory at 
ror ave Ts yed ootl 4 s . ) 1 s av verv 1 e 
og RA gee Bg ad on Cle, 82 REVS YO) Lowest Prices Ever Quoted , 


; with guarded end 95.| Preserve ind Cut your fence Speer : . é 4 
eee eae "acan beautify your costs by using f trouble handling my milk. We keep on Peerless fence. Write for free 104 
9.20) buildings Be mm | Spotless guar- 4 an account of every pound of butter | | page catalog giving new Jow, 
, ) Spotless d . : anteed fence ; - , on Fencing—Bar ire—Stee 
60-tooth harrow with draw Paint prevents NG MIT horou ghis — made and sold. Also the number of oe mene Th ee Save 407% 
yar —_ - D. decay and adds ARA galvanized and ; - - atisfaction 
— jyears to your #il wi fast for gallons of milk sold. Last year I PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 


t la rs. be nl : 
Raden » Ranges Write for freo,iMe a1" age be LJ sold 3,190 pounds of butter at 50 cents Cleveland, Ohio 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Here’s good 
ter. I purchased a milking mac diets news for farmers—the 
famous Peerless Fence can now 


size and 


color card andi , ty le al- \ f - Apman, och. 
Our ranges! Sane ae 30 oe | Style ate” torts per pound, and 5,137 gallons of but 


Rave Sl paints —_——_ need. If you termilk at 25 cents per gallon and I 
v e niences Asphalt Roofing y oat ese for comm || have never milked over 10 cows at 
that a rou get real roof- —_ . 
h ousewife 2ing sat isfaction Blacksmith Supplies one time. . H. Spears, Route 3 
mwouil dig when you use S - PP M. L. POWELL GET IT FROM THE eaele he N.  Oarolina, 8ay8: 
want. Give um less roofing. | 75-LB. 4 7 es 14. 40 
real il | means long. service Marlboro Co S e Is Saved $ 
ing satis at low price STEEL ANVIL ° ne , , P 
faction.|/ S weight and quality. > on 60 Rods," 
He 7 pron | WAL cnt With , a : a " d 9 95 Cut your own fence costs 
nicely dae-}) a cemen oapply. see ¢ anew | » rec 
eurnieenet, ellie SUF catalog | for aflon blacksmith supplies. "Won- AM not one of those who believe that seen oe ne ee ay Narn Oe 
ean always furnish repairs. ‘aa complete line le I g sonar “ys : . . a 
If you are going to buy alw oaolinine. Priced| a ce ga "Laeeaee the boll weevil is a blessing in dis- Wate tet by +4 pee o ow of 
range get our prices. Wel! from 78c per roll UPr ninners ame ata Wettn it S. . >in e ics rite today for Free page Cata 
ee fem SSS. Brion : Write. for samples’ |"/PPers, hammers, ete. Write }| guise, for I know of no law in economic } hed Poultry vd Lawn Peace Barbed 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, ~—|eomplete blacksmith line and that warrants the destruction of proper- Wire, Gates, Posts, and d latest low prices. 
jcircular describing govern- §| 4, 3} rey if KITSELMAN BROS. D MUNCIE le 
“The South’s Mail Order House” RICHMOND, Vy A.'iment goods bargains. | ty, to be called a blessing. How ever, America’s Oldest Po Manufacturers. 
there is any blessing to come from the 


destruction of our most profitable crop 


by the weevil, it will be that the South- One Horse Wagons $43 Complete 


S TO | E ly =) H E RS | R | S H ASS ern farmer will be forced to recognize 
p and appreciate the small things on the -—_ Seasoned 
Pp @) I A 5 O B U G al l & L aA R Wa farm. For instance, he will pay greater i AYE 
i iry herd or the famil 5 
oe PLANT IRISH POTATOES THIS SPRING somone ty Aas get deat ding te ge | pon, 
Nothing will pay you better. STONECYPHER’S IRISH cow and likewise to the farm flock o 
‘ (LAO ote TO BUG uALER tg destroy the Bug is guaran- . chickens and to the garden. It will make 
, teed to increase the yie . 
as) FOR GARDEN USE—Apply lightly. Usea as J us less dependent upon our colored help, {a-Si 
Costing powder os prey a yt 10 i ; and force many of us to do those things eaticfactory garvice. Your complete satisfac: 
ter. it ° cation ° t v ian ti nteed. Write f catalog 

Becults Sere. Scid oy how — me em Y key, that we could have done instead of rely- at dice aun how te tone ame doles 

Stores. Price 30c per Can. STONECYPHER Ng ing on colored help to do them for us.— Buggies and Wagons. 
DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Westminster, S.C. Sip , Dr. W. W. Long, Clemson College. B. W. Middlebrookc, Box 12, Barnesville, Ga. 
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ne’ CREPE 
» Ratinee 
>, DRESSES 


Sale Price 









Truly, an inepir- 
ation of our de- 
signer! Here we 
feature another 
of our prize Spring 
styles, chosen b; 

our own New Yor! 


bargain 

price that will 
ou. Be 

dom have you 

seen such aD ex- 

quisite fashion 

as thie} And we 

send it to you 

4 without @ penny 

in advance, on 

val, 





wa 
i rich sitk embroidery 
also adorns vestee 
ointed panel- 


Indeed, as your 
eye passes over 
the style pic- 

} tured, you will 
$ see that we have 


price. 
PENNY! This garment 
} 4 is sent you o roval 
under our money- 
g back Fxg Pay 
only $3.97 and 
age onarrival. Sizes 
—32 to 46 In. 
Fan, tens eoeteane, tort 
" lors — Copenhage 
Blue, Rose of Tangerine. STATE SIZE AND COLOR. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept. CR -3657 Chicago, Illinole 


C3 
e 


Guarantee 










ever offered. 
The suit con- 
sists of a 
fanede jacket, which can 





The material is 
Enitted retina “fereas” 











indserviceable pockets. Gat © 

iceable ets, 

fall. Unlined. _ ‘ 

rhe skirt haselastic waist- 
wo pat ets. 

Cut full and roemy. asa 

This suit can be worn for all 

Cccasions, Our, price is ridic- 

ulously low. 

COLORS: Heather biue, 

or . Sizes to fit misses fr 

16, 18 yrs; women, 82 to 44 bust. 


Don’t Send 1 Penny 


Just send your same eat address 
—no money. When the postman 
delivers thie suit at your door, 
pay him $3.98 for it. We have /a/4 
id the transportation costs. £74 
f, for any reason whatsoever,&4 
ected, return it at our 


it is not better than you ex 
ty? rr money. 













expense and we will c corfuly 
Could anything be fairer? ler by No. 


Walter Field Co., Dept. 1 1039, Chicago 














Y> : 4 
. * —_——— ~. 
CH 
We are large importers of fine watches. Save ever 
50% of market price by ordering direct from us 
Your choice of either high grade watch. No. 1—0Oc- 
on or round case, 14kt. gold-filled, 10-year case, 
With 20-year gold-filled bracelet, 10-jewel. Stem- 
Wind and get. djusted and regulated. $15 value. 
Our price ONLY $6.75, prepaid. No. 2—14kt., white 
l 5-year case, silk grossgrain ribbon, gold- 
Beautiful white dial, Sapphire crown, 
shape, 10 jewels. Regulated, adjusted, Fully 
ar z . $18 value. Our special price ONLY 
-99, Drepaid. Order ay. Send no money. Pay 
© arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund-. 
Promptly, SUPREME JEWELRY mat Oy 
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®y BE Washburn. M.D 








Mosquitoes and Malaria 


T= germ which causes malaria lives 
in the blood of human beings or in 
the stomachs of mosquitoes. The dis- 
ease is spread by one particular kind 
or mosquito, the anopheles, and in no 
other way; it is never contracted from 
bad air or food, and only from mosqui- 
toes which have bitten some other per- 
son who has malaria. 

The prevention of malaria lies in the 
ridding of a community of mosquitoes 
or in curing all cases of the disease. 
Mosquitoes breed only in stagnant 
water and these breeding places can 
be destroyed by drainage or, if this is 
impracticable, by pouring oil on the 
standing water once a week. 

Mosquitoes, as a rule, do not fly far 
from their breeding places; so control 
is usually a question of the efforts of 
the individual householder. When 
mosquitoes are numerous in a rural 
home, the premises should be exam- 
ined carefully for accumulations of 
water in empty cans, choked gutters, 
broken bottles, or an unscreened cis- 
tern. The spring cleaning should al- 
ways include the removal of cans, bot- 
tles, barrels, marsh weeds, and tall 
grass from near the house. Every pool 
of standing water should be drained or 
filled or oiled. 

In some localities the breeding places 
of mosquitoes cannot be destroyed and 
screening must be employed to pro- 
tect against malaria. Galvanized iron 
screen of not less than 18 strands to 
the inch should be used. In places 
where malaria exists the year round, 
quinine should be used during the mos- 
quito season in connection with other 
preventive measures. 


Rules for Preventing Malaria 


EMOVE all cans, bottles, buckets. 
and barrels which are likely to col- 
lect water. 

2. Drain or fill every pond or pool of 
stagnant water; oil places which can- 
not be drained. 

3. Screen the house, especially the 
bed-rooms, and keep the screen doors 
closed. Galvanized iron screen of 18 
strands to the inch should be used. 

4. Keep mosquitoes away from per- 
sons having chills and fever or they 
will carry the disease to others, 

5. Begin early in the spring and con- 
tinue the preventive measures during 
the mosquito season. 


Soy Beans With Corn Good 


ESTS at the Ohio State University 
}# comparing corn and soy beans with 
corn alone strongly favor the corn-and- 
soy bean combination. Growing the two 
crops together has reduced the yield of 
corn six bushels to the acre, but 8% 
bushels of soy beans have been produced 
instead, so that the feeding value of the 
mixture was considerably higher than 
that of the corn alone. 

For silage, the mixture has produced 
as an average for three years, three tons 
more silage than corn alone, and 1,625 
pounds more dry material. 

These tests indicate that drilling the 
corn and beans is better than checking 
them. No difficulty has been found in 
harvesting the combined crops with a 
binder, and there has been little trouble 
in cultivating them.—C. J. Willard, Ohio 
State University. 








ee are too often sowed broad- 
cast. At this time of the year it is al- 
most that 
drills and kept clean by frequent cultiva- 
tion. Sow one-half ounce to 100 feet 
and thin to four to six inches apart. 
The White Milan, Purple Top Milan, 
and Snowball are early varieties. The 
Purple Top Globe is a favorite with 
many. The best table turnip is the Yel- 
low Aberdeen. For greens, sow the, 
Seven Top or Southern Prize. 


necessary they be sowed in 
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Save at Both Ends of the Line 


OR the grain farmer, there’s no 

combination equal to this Blue 
Ribbon team—built, sold, serviced 
and backed by an organization hav- 
ing 81 years of success in farm power 
machinery. Modernize your farm 
with these husky cost-cutters. Beat 
competition in the fight to produce 
utmost crops at least cost. 


SAVE with the Tractor by plow- 
ing, fitting and seeding when ground 
and weather are just right for best 
crops. It’s a brute-strong, rugged 
servant, economical in fuel and always 
ready to work. 

SAVE more by doing custom work, 
road grading and other cash jobs 
during spare time. Keep it earning 
all year on cultivating, mowing, feed 
grinding, baling, pumping water, 
shredding and other farm power jobs. 

SAVE money with the Thresher by doing 
your own work just when grain is right; 
SAVE grain because it’s the old reliable 


Russell—the world’s best for getting out the 
grain. Do community threshing too, 


Write and Let us Prove 

what big savings and profits others are 
making with their Russells—farmers and 
threshermen situated just as you are. Read 
their own letters. Let us show you WHY 
Russell Tractors outwork and outlast all 
others—and why Russell Threshers have 
absolutely no equal for getting, cleaning, 
and saving all the grain. 


Send for the new Russell Catalog. 


THE RUSSELL & COMPANY 


Chattanooga 
Stuttgart, Ark., and Crowley, La. 





” An All-Russell Outfit 
















































































Russell Giant 30-60. Like the 
15-30 and 20-40 it burns kero- 
eene, gasoline or distillate. 







































































Steel or 
From the 


Made in seven sizes. 
Wood construction. 
18 x 34 for individual farm and 
community use, to the big 36 x 
60; all alike in design and prov- 
en good features. 




















































































All sizes of Russell Steanp Trac- 
tion and Portable Enginé$ are 
now equipped with the new 
Russell Oil Burner, and 


BURN FUEL OIL 


For smooth, steady, abundant 
power on threshers, road grad- 
ing, and hauling, this steam 
engine has absolutely no 
rival. 















































The Court of Last 
Appeal 


OU are the judge and the jury. Your verdict is final. There can 
be no appeal—for this is the High Court of Public Opinion. 







The wares of the world must appear before you—the product 
of every factory—the merchandise of every store. Those things that 
fail to measure up to your requirements are quickly condemned to 
oblivion. 








The manufacturer who advertises deliberately places his merchan- 
dise on trial. He openly courts your critical inspection. He invites 
comparison. He directs your attention to his goods and then forces 
those goods to stand on their own merits. 








If he were not sure of his wares he would not dare to advertise. 
For advertising would put him to a test he could not meet, and thus 







hasten the end of his business career. It would be business suicide. 
You can depend on the man who advertises. He knows his product 
1s good. 
That’s one reason why it pays to read the advertisements you find 


in this paper. It is through advertising that you are able to keep in 
touch with the good things that progressive business men are 


their money to introduce and to keep before you. 


spending 




















Base your judgment on the Advertisements 










The Progressive Farmer 































































ne BROILERS 
November Layers 


Make it ten weeks from peeps to 


broilers—two-pounders. 
Do it this way: 
Keep them healthy. 


Keep them hungry. 
Feed the old reliable 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Never mind about indigestion, diarrhea, leg 
weakness and gapes. Pan-a-ce-a takes care of 
all that. There will be wellness, cheer and 
good growth. 

PAN-A-CE-A your chicks—then put them 
on the scales at ten weeks, set her at two 
pounds, and watch that beam come up! 

You will see a mighty difference in the 
foather growth, too, between your flock and 
a non-Pan-a-ce-a flock. 

Pan-a-ce-a will develop your pullets into 
early henhood—fall and winter layers. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 200 hens, the 25-Ib. pail 

60 hens, the 5-lb. pke. 500 hens, the 100-Ib. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smailer package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 





I spent 30 
wears in perfect- 
ing Pan-a-ce-a@ 

Gu.sert Hess 

VS. 














Ashland, O. 


|Di:Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 


| . ; +% 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 






















LOOK! LOOK!! 


12) Chicks and Eggs! 


THEY ARE THE 
REAL ARTICLE 


44 Breed Big Specia ile on in Hatching Bees. | sh ppe i 
direct trom thi Ip-lo ~ minute plant We v most a race 

from ele { tility AD t egg mites und g it prize wi oT 
No Waiting wl jer here. 8; i it ire breeds 


Beautiful Gesaieg and Special Prices Free 


FLEMING BROS. 18K YARDS 


DEPT. O SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS 




















| __ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS — | 


THE DUAL PURPOSE FOWL 


Hatching Eggs—$25 per 100; $13 per 50. $7 per 25. 
Baby Chicks—$50 per 100 $27 per 50; $44 per 25 


Write for descriptiv and general informa- 
TS 


%) Baby Chicks 


a 
ae 





Hatching every day in the week and 
every hour in the cay We are the 
World’s largest producers 





Twelve popular breeds of best purebred Flemington, New Jersey. 











nye tion about JERSEY BLAC kK GLAN 
Three Million for 1923 f PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, 


= we stock obtainable, moderately priced; also 
“ QUALITY chicks from heavy | laying 
















SMITH’'S Stock at small additional cost 
STANDARD 


deliver by Parcel Poet anywwhere 
Reg. U. 8 East of the Rockies, and guarantee 85 
Vatent Office.t per cent safe arrival 4 
Write nearest addreas today for Catalog—Free yg 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mass., Dept. Gi, {84 Friend Street. 
Philadetphia, Pa, Dost. 6! 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, tiinols, Dept. 6!, 427 So. Dearborn St. 


We 












bs, 4 SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
Be 20 Popular Breeds— 40,000 weekly. 
Live delivery guaranteed— prepaid to your door. Price 
list and new catalog full of useful information mailed 
FREE. Our $50,000 plant is back of every order sent us. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Dept. D-! Crandall, ind. 













(Member International Baby Chick Association) 





STURDY BABY CHICKS 
. WHITE “WY ANDOTTES “From hi h-grade 


heavy produci Circular Free 
rieties. 60,000 kly. From Hogan ba 
PB yee ay sy henry ". prod a Box P THE KNOXVILLE. HATCHERY, 


Miller Baby Chicks are shipped vie vrepal Knoxville, Tenn 
fesse! © post. gate ’ > Ganveny ae er ~ lhe ~— 
Canada,” Fi catato Spey naan. HARDY, HEALTHY 
MILL Sadutrey FARMS: BRISTO D—Seven’ varieties from | big- 
tes vigorous stoc 
Lancaste CHICKS| REE CATALOC 

Bristol! Chick Hatchery. Dept. M, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS—World’s Great- 

est Layers—Highest grade chicks guaranteed. Also 


Box 510 

\nconas, Rocks, Reds. Minorcas. 98 per cent live 
delivery, free. Our 16th year Instructive catalog. 
'SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristowa, Tena. 
























YOUNG & HILLVIEW 282-EGG STRAIN S. C 

WHITE LEGHORNS—Kegs. $1.50 per 15; $7.50 per 

100. Baby Chicks, $15 per 100. Select Stock for sale 

at reasonable prices at all times. Write for mating list. 
THE PEACH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 

@x' 171, Lynchburg. Tenn. 




















The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Caponizing Surplus Cockerels 


ket as are market- 
ic! yroiler ge, (tne 
line methods seldom 
rroper broiler size— 


weight), the surplus 


to full n.aturity, usu- 
a nui- 
sance in the chicken 
yard and even if 
varded apart from 
hens and other 
males; make an infe- 
rior quality of poul- 
try meat and bring correspondingly in- 
ferior prices. 


illy prove 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


The proper thing to do is, as soon as 
the sex of the young fowls can be deter- 
mined, cull the males, retaining for fu- 
ture breeders only the best, and reject- 
ing all those inferior in shape, color, or 
possessing disqualifying defects, those 
lacking in virility and health. All these 
should be caponized, emasculated. 

The operation is so simple that after 
a little practice even young boys are suc- 
cessful at it, and even if by accident an 
artery is cut, causing the bird to bleed to 
death, is no loss, as it is just as good 
for table use as any other broiler. 

Capons should be yarded by them- 
selves and fed mainly for growth of 
frame until 8 to 10 months or more. 
Their development, 
ed tests at some experiment stations, is 


according to extend- 


that of cockerels 
months. old, 
outgrow 


not much greater than 
until they are six to seven 
but after that, they rapidly 
cockerels in size and weight 

Almost all makers of caponizing instru- 
ments issue pamphlets giving detailed in- 
tructions for performing the operation, 
and some, we believe, also furnish lists 
of breeders and dealers in capons. The 
cost of the c aponiz ing sets is, we think, 
from about $2.50 to $5. 


Capons are “in season” mostly after 
the Christmas holiday season is over, as 
during that time the lordly turkey and 
the fat goose are the fashion. But from 
late February until probably April 15, 
capons are at their best and in highest 
demand, prices generally running as high 
as those for fancy broilers. 

: 7 * 


As soon as the last batch of eggs has 
been put into the incubator, or trusted 
to Biddy to hatch, the usefulness of the 
“head of the flock,” for this season at 
least, is ended. Such pullets or hens as 
are reserved for summer layers can well 
dispense with his attentions, as infertile 
eggs are better, and keep better than the 
fertile ones. The 
majority of 


lavers, kept by themselves and relieved 


observations of the 
breeders also show that the 


of the presence of males, lay just as well 


or eveu better 


It follows that a segregation of all 
males should be made as soon as the 
breeding season is over. Those getting 
too old for effective service, or develop- 


ing undesirab! hould be cooped 


poim¢r(s 
for two weeks, fed o1 fattening 


feeds, and eaten or sold 


The reserve males should be put im 
runs well separated from the hens, ob 
taining a period of profitable rest until 
the opening of the tall breeding season. 


{GHT or ten pinches of sodium fluo- 
ride powder dusted over the head and 
body is a very good remedy for lice on 
poul r\ Try it and get more eggs. 
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Science Finds 
Way to Stop 
White ite Diarrhea 


New Discovery ‘Makes | It Easy to Raise 
All Your Chicks. Chicks Keep 
Healthy—Make More Money 








he ) r} th use ot 4 t 4 nt dis 
eaded disease Diarrhea ir ns 
can t I tely controlled a. 
rais y iI ! ks, keep the I 1 and 

vigorot and double your profits 
Mr Connell! State 
Line, Wiscot Lys 

“Your wonder 

covery is t bes 
White Diarrhea ed 
cine [ have ever used 
It is the quickest tg 
stop the disea and 
absolutely prevents it 
trom starting lick’s 


White Diarrhe Tab 
lets are helping me 
raise more and better 
chicks than ever. It 
so easy to give.” Sir 
ply dissolve one tablet in a quart of water 
The chicks drink it eagerly and even droopy 
and lifeless chicks quickly go chirping about 
full of pep. Cannot injure the youngest or 
weakest chick. 

Send No Money—just your name and ad 
dress to Chas. M. Hick & Company, Dept. 850, 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. A card 
will do. Mr. Hick is so confident that Hick’s 
White Diarrhea Tablets will save your chicks 





that he will send you two large doub! 
strength $1.00 packages for the price of one 
When they arrive pay postman only $1.00 and 
postage Sell one to your neig ghbor and get 


yours free. If you are not absolutely satis 
fied after 30 days’ trial, your money ll b 
refunded. Do not hesitate to accept this 
offer as it is guaranteed by two big ( igo 
banks, who say that Mr. Hick will do e) 

as he agrees without question or argument 
Write today before this remarkable trial offe 
is withdrawn 


1 
y z= Buys 140- Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 
Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls 
Fibre Board. Seif a 95 
33.9 6.95 buys 240- yl $1g25 
r Brooder sone 
$21. .95 Buys 230. oy Incubator 


$ 9.95 Buys 230-Chick Brooder 
Seth | When Ordered Together, Only 


Express Prepaid 
‘ East of Rockies and Allowed Weat 
Guar: aateee. Order now. Share 
in my $2,000 in Prizes, or write 
. ‘ It poe ev ree Book “Matcning ag ON 
erything im Rohan, Pres 
Belle. City inoubator Co., Box] 91 Racine, Wis. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 








$29.95 





























OuR CHICK and Hatching Eggs ot Pric es 
18 Ove Reduced for eact 
®EST April, May Tune a July 
SALE Sman la Chicks from hand-picked “par 
ey = ettage only They gro a) 
AP layers. Our mance ” us 





trated catalog is human it 
terest story. te dite you why 
FREE White and Brow 
Legh: . Brown and White 
Rocks, 8. C. R. I. Reis, W 





——_ Wyandottes and Ancona 
nee = Delivered. 
" Live Arrival Guaranteed 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Ne(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 








WHITE ARROW STRAIN 
Single Comb White Leghorns 
The South’s greatest laying strain. 
65,000 chicks this season; any quantity 
of hatching eggs. TUlustrated circular 
and prices gladly sent upon request. 
Book your order now for spring delivery, 
do it now and avoid being disappointed 
WHITE ARROW FARMS 
Cheraw, South Carolina b 


ai 
CHICKS- White Leghorns CHICKS 


Barror Ferris Strain 
WORLD'S GREATEST LAYERS 
HIGH-GRADE c HICKS—100 per cent 














¥ guaranteed, by prepaid parcel post: 50, $7.54 
100, $15; 250, $35; 500 $70 We are filling ordorm 
prompt uch week 
LAYING HENS . : $1.50 each 
PULLETS 1 ks old $ » each 


FAIN TRADING co. EDISON, GA. 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 
[> 














We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
3 ed, vigorous, heavy layi ing stocs 
Postage paid i i 9 > 
Lowest prices 
teliveries. Send for our 
trated catalog. Superior Poultry Ce. 
Box S-!3 Windsor, Mo. 








a 
ancy emny Chicks, that ow satisf i 
hea aye Engli 
White Br, “4 neona : We have 
Class A flocks We sell no Class B, but 
: Class A chicks. 100% live 10% down. Post 


jer now. 


2 banks. Ca o 
“ZEELAND, " MICHs 
ee 


sid. Re 
BOS HATCHERY, R. 2P, 





7e a Purebred Chicks. 
P 


ee aid 


Up 1 delivery 
wuss nieed. Ca 
Momber Mid-West Baby Chick Ass 
COLONIAL HATCHERIES Bex P, 





Windsor, Mo. 
makes 





CHICKS ' Delivery guaranteed. Populst 
varieties Pit Games — 
others Write for catalog For years 
flocks have been selected and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 
332 W. 4th, Lexington. BY Ky. 


Tiffany’s Superior Chicks that Live 


Silver Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and 
DUCKLINGS—Pekin and Rouen, Indian ome 











f ’rogresswe | irmer 


ALOHAM POULTRY FARM, Rt 3P Phoenixville, P& 
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Cows Improve the Farm 


Lime, Clover and Cows 


IME, clover and cows will help to 

build the agriculture of Wilkes 
County, will increase the fertility of 
the Jand, and will make Wilkes 
County farm people more prosper- 
ous and happy, are the thoughts back 
of all work being done in that county 
by farm agent A. G. Hendren. “I 
have driven over this county 11 years 
last October,’ says Mr. Henden in a 
recent state.aent, “I have turned my 
little car over once, my hair has 
grown white during the period of my 
service, but I am not dead yet 

And Mr. Hendren then tells about 
H. H. Jennings, one of the first men 
visited and who was immediately en- 
rolled as a demonstrator in corn 
growing. Mr. Hendren says, “Mr. 
Jennings bought a farm out on a poor 
ridge about six miles from North 
Wilkesboro about 18 years ago. This 
farm contained 140 acres of poor land 
for which Mr. Jennings paid $600. He 
has added some edges and now has 
about 200 acres in the place. 

“I enrolled him the first day after 
taking up demonstration work and 
we have been close friends since 
that time. We have tried to help 
each other and the county as a 
whole. 

“T want to tell you especially about 
one field on this farm. Eight years 
ago, he had one 10-acre fied that 
would hardly have produced 10 bush- 
els of corn per acre. At my sug- 
gestion, he applied 16 tons of ground 
limestone and then sowed the land 
to wheat. Clover was sowed in the 
spring, and for the past seven years 
a rotation of corn, wheat and clover 
has been followed. In the spring of 
1922 Mr. Jennings turned under a sod 
of clover and planted the field to 
corn. He got the seed in early in 
April, fertilizing the c with only 
300 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre. Last fall we cut a block out 
of the field, measuring off exactly 
one acre, and shelled and weighed 
the corn harvested. The results were 
9 bushels and 32 pounds of shelled 
corn, and this was just an average 
acre, 

“On another field of eight acres 
on the same farm, Mr. Jennings har- 
vested 160 bushels of wheat and 10 
big stacks of straw. He followed 
this hy using the mowing machine 
in September and secured nine other 
big stacks. of hay from the same 
land. At this time the field has a 
big set of clover coming from seed 
already in the land.” 

And this is only one of many good 
demonstrations put on by Mr. Hend- 
ren in the “Republic of Wilkes,” For 
years he has encouraged the use of 
lime and legumes and he has seen 
livestock follow where so much good 
feed is available. Mr Jennings, for 
example, has a fine herd of Jersey 
cattle, 2 good barn and silo, and his 
whole farm is under wire fence. By 
this gama of farming, the fields of 
Wilkes are now something more than 
ted clay aills washing to the sea. 


They have that valuable fertility ele- 
ment or combination known as humus 
or organic matter without which no 
soil can increase in fertility or in maxi- 
mum acre yields of crops. Other coun- 
ties in North Carolina looking to per- 
manent and future prosperity can take 
a lesson from this incident and with 
advantage plan along the same lines. 


F. H. JETER. 





Cleanliness Profitable in Pro- 
duction of Milk and Butter 


LEANLINESS and low tempera- 

ture are the two principal factors 
in producing high quality cream and 
milk on the farm. This is essential 
to producing high quality butter, 
which not only means a higher price, 
but may also mean the difference be- 
tween a ready market and no sale at 
all. Within the last few years butter 
scoring 92 has commanded 10 cents 
more per pound than butter scoring 
87. Besides increasing price, good 
quality butter will increase consump- 
tion and thus return a double bene- 
fit to the producer. 

It has been a common mistake that 
to make butter the cream must be 
soured on the farm. However, the 
highest quality butter is made from 
sweet cream that is soured at the 
creamery with a “starter” or special- 
ly prepared bacterial culture. 

Cream slightly soured is not very 
objectionable, on the other hand dirty 
and extremely sour cream can never 
be made into good quality butter. 

The cause ef souring is due to bac- 
teria, which are in all kinds of dirt 
and filth and grow very rapidly at 
high temperatures. By cleanliness 
in production and promptness in 
cooling the bacterial count and souring 
can be kept down to the minimum. 

Separate the cream while the milk 
is still warm. Put the cream in 
scalded cans and cool by putting in 
water either in trough, cooling tank 
or some other convenient way. Never 
pour warm cream into that already 
cooled as it will produce a disagree- 
able flavor. Cream should be shipped 
to the creamery twice a week in 
winter and three times a week in the 
summer. 

The competition with outside dairy- 
men is going on right now and will 
become keener in the future. The 
only way to combat is by producing 
high quality products which begins 
with the care of cream on the farm. 
There is never an oversupply of real 
high quality cream and butter and 
such products always bring the top 
of the market. 





Interest the Boys in Dairying 


No enough attention is being paid 

to the work of interesting boys of 
the farm in dairying. People have to 
become “dairy minded” before they do 
much with herds of cows. Disasters 
like the spread of the boll weevil, low 
like the spread of the boll weevil, 








Catch Fish, :::: aaa 


and other 
in large 
3 — be < ew, Fold- | 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire a rT: ip. 3 catches them 
nr ms. Ss 


like a fly-trap catches flies. Mac Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive 1 r List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish, 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept.3, Lcbanon, Mo. 











Let us send you complete infor 
mation about how best to cure 
your tobacco Write today. 


Hiner Specialty & Mfg. Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 











- . 
The Progressive Farmer 
Advertising Guaranteed 


All of our readers who say “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progres- 
sive Farmer,” or words to that effect, 
when writing our advertisers, are 
protected by our guarantee. There- 
fore, tt is decidedly to your ad- 
vantage to always keep this point in 
mind and say “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer, 
which guarantees the reliability of its 
| etvereiemg.” 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Di CHICKS rots" irom a0 Breeds, Heavy 


(= j layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
' 





\ = ave AID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
= & Hatcheries EAST AND WEST from whieh 
See to ship. A month’s feed FREE. Catalog free. 


Nabob Matcheries , Box A3. Ganibier, Ohie. 


MILLER’S ‘nois watenery can euvply 





you with good vigorous chicks from heavy 
laying flocks of leading varieties, postpaid 
Don’t buy a until yee get our Big Free 
Catalogs " 





pr ik reference 
The Milter i: ite hery, “Box ss. Heyworth, tl. 








. Chicks— ~Dacklings—, And Hatching 
Eggs—From | l t 


up. Live deliv gu — steed. pont 
try, Ducks, Gees Purkey Bar 
“ tams, Canaries, Pheas es Brooders 
sid Poultry Supplies. Seeds. Satis 
fit customers in ) states. Write 


rr catalog. 
HEIDEL POULTRY FARMS, Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 


eee 
























Lay 265 to 301 eggs per year. Winners at 50 shows. 
Pullets, bens. males, ete., shipped C.0.D. 

wt low Write today for catalog and complete 
Information to the World's Largest Leghorn Farms. 
GEO. B. FERRIS,950Uni0N, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


EVERLAY cechorns 


sae henutiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- L « 
Big wh eggs. World Record layers Ameri i 

a © soatentt Greatest winners New York- 
Chicago. Hardy, vurorous money makers. Stock 


‘ees, fely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM 


Portland, Ind. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Box 17. 











low cotton prices and the like awake 
an increased interest in dairy- 
ing—in fact in almost anything that 
will bring cash returns, but such inter- 
est would in many cases subside were 
the causes removed. We need interest 
that will make a man keep cows re- 
gardless of the price of cotton. The 
way to bring this about is through ed- 
ucating the young to the value of 
good cows and instilling into them a 
love for cows. 

A dairyman in our neighborhood 
has made a fine start in this direction 
by giving his 13-year-old boy 25 cents 
per month for every cow he milks 
regularly. In this herd the feed for 
and milk of each cow is weighed at 
every milking and the milk weight re- 
corded on a milk sheet. The boy takes 
part in mixing feed, keeping breeding 
and calving records, taking milk to 
station and getting receipts for ship- 
ments, in fact in all operations of the 
dairy except washing utensils. 

If more dairymen would take their 
sons into partnership and pay them a 
small cash wage—mainly to keep all 
their “very own,” much would be done 
to train him into being dairy minded. 
At the same time much fine training 
in keeping with regular school work 
would result, Figuring butter fat pro- 
duction of each cow in the herd is fine 
practice in percentage; and figuring 
returns from butter fat, good applica- 
tion of decimals. Then too, the good 
cow teaches the necessity for punctu- 
ality, appreciation for kindness, and 
reward for work. 

A good cow properly cared for is an 
assistant teacher and one who pays 
instead of requires pay for the work. 
Let’s give the boys a clear insight 
into the value of good cows, and while 
we are at it let’s make it pleasant for 
them. J. H. McCLAIN. 








s JERSEYS ON THE FARM OF H. H. JENNINGS, WILKES COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 











World’s Greatest Dual Purpose Strain 
BARRED ROCKS 


This Means: Size, Capacity, 
Ruggedness, Economic Pro- 
duction. Strong Chicks that 
Live. Ability to turn feed 
into Fggs. More meat value 
at the end of their egg-making days. 
National and International Egg Laying Contest and 
Chicago Coliseum Winners MAMMOTH WHITH 
PEKIN DUCKS, TOULOUSE GEESE, MAMMOTH 
BRONZP TURKEYS. Free Catalo 


THE FERGUSON FARMS 




















Box 40 DYERSBURG, TENN, 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 
; BERKSHIRES 
{Caeser ater er gies etc oa enniemtente 
REAL 


BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; 
Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from 
pigs to matured animals, and at 
very reasonable prices. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 























DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROCS BOARS, BRED GILTS, DUROCS 
SOWS, PIGS 
Of Champion Blood Lines 
Sired by Jordan’s Wonder, Jordan’s Wonder King, 
Orion Cherry Friend 3rd, and C'arelina Taxpayer, 
out of dams by Orion Cherry King Jdr., Jordan’s 
Wonder, Orion Cherry Friend 3rd, ani Carolina 
Taxpayer. All stock registered and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. 
Write for Photographs and Prices. 


WILLIAMS DUROC FARM, PINE HALL, N.C. 


DUROCS— Registered—DUROCS 


BARGAIN PRICES 
HERD RBOARS:—SCISSORS, JACK T. JACKSON'S 
ORION KING and FERNWOOD SENSATION, 
Fall and Spring Pigs, Bred Sows and Gilts 
Write us what you want—We have it. 
GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 


HAMPSHIRES 


ae eens eee ~e 


| GILTS— Hampshires — BOARS] 
Of Champion Blood Lines 


AND RIGHT IN EVERY WAY 
GILTS bred for spring pigs, and POARS, all ages 
Priced Right and Registered. 


 R. L. Downer, Guthrie, Ky. 





































POLAND-CHINAS 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 
Best Western Blood 


BRED RIGHT AND FED RIGHT 
We have 60 first-class SPRING PIGS of Big 
Timm Superior, Giant Ambition and Giant Bus- 
ter Breeding. All out of fine sows. Also a few 
GILTS and SERVICE BOARS. 


WARD & WARD, Robersonville, N. C. 
aaa 











Pigs- Big Type Poland-Chinas -Pigs 
PROM HPAVY WESTERN SIRES AND DAMS. 
Ten-weeks-old Pairs, | 2d ae. $30; single $15. 


Pec 
TRIED SOWS, OPEN. ‘OR BRED GILTS. 
R, M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 


edition, Raleigh, N. C., covering North Carolina, Sout 
rolir ind in ) circulation... 8 cents a word 


a i 
Birr r m, Ala., covering Ge a, Alaban ind 














? 1 ord 
Me I I 
Texas edi tion, Dall! Te I oO : 
circulation ....... nts a word 
Circulation all ed : ‘ rd 
Each initial, number or an i t I y it editions you wish 
é { y 


Always address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Ralcigh, N. C. 


—— ~ oo 


itis scheduled to appeate POULTRY AND EGGS | 
_ LIVESTOCK wall — _.. 











Rana eee \ us of Qualit P. M. Shulenberger. Land 
BERKSHIRES North Carolina 
Purebred orkshires, G. C. Stuart, Eastover, S. C : Anconas (Sheppard Strain)—-Great layers. 15 Eggs 
$1.40; 100, $6, postpaid. Adja Womble, Bear Creek, 





terkshires—Big type. James W. Graves, American oeth Caroline 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. SoBe Pine. . ( a _ 

For Sale—6 Berkshire gilts and 30, pies 8 W010 gat up. Cockercls. for sale, “Catalog free.” Worth M- 
weeks old If you are looking for the best, write T wation: “High oe ae 


Bayville Farm, W N. Chamings, Manager, Lynn- phn dnc se wewee See We Se Ro aM 
haven, Va BRAHMAS 








Hillerest Berkshires—Are pleasing the buyers. That's For Sale—light Brahma Eags—$1.50 per 15. W. H 
the best proof that they are good Write for low Alien, Louisburg. N 4 











White Rocks — Bred to Lay. Weig ind Pay —1 
Eggs, $1.50. postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed L 
M. Williams, Stokesdale 











ri Ring Dark Barred 
) - 5 75 100, $9 
t Jor e, V 

IS § From my t i R i 

R Ma 
t : M. ¢ 1 ( 

i Ti 1 Rarred 
R Selected, 15, $ g 00, $9 
I i Flint Hill P y S N. 4 

$1.25 | 1b | K 
Gr L < 
Te 

I é I ! r i 
Thon I ial Ris I Plyt I R 
eggs $1.25 » d n. J pa i n Roct 

erels at $1 each. Poole Farm, Smithflel i 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 





Owens Best S. C. Reds— 
Clendenin, Elmwood, N. C. 





~ Headqu 








mating “ eather Farms, " 
Reds Eggs, half price 2.50, 
Ss. ¢ atalog. t once Mrs. J. C Deaton, 
sbury 





16 Guaranteed na aark red, 





Cc Eggs 
eavy $2.50, prepaid Riverside Farm, 
Shelby, 


Rhode Island Reds—From Owens’ be pens 
E $2.50 per 15. Prize winners. Hollow Oak. Farm, 
Mocksville, N. € 








Hatching Eggs ise Owen Strain S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds 5 $2.50, $3.50 and $5 per sitting. 
B. F. Cauble, poy I © 






nt 












































R. M. DeShazo, Rg on S. C.—Breeder of Pure 
Harold Tompkins S. C, Reds. Selected matings, from 
Madison Square Garden winners. 15 Beggs, $3.50. 


Pure Lincheed S. C. Red Hens—$3 and $5 each; 
cockerels, 5-$10 each. Eggs for hatching. Mating 
list ny Roanoke, Philadelphia, Hagerstown, 
Indianapolis. M, B. Pace, Roanoke, Va. 


My S. C. Non-fading Reds Win in State’s Best 
Shows—All 15 eggs from $5 exhibition Reds, now $3, 
delivered; 39 for $5. Hens, $2.50 and $3. Big $5, 
$7.50 year-old males, $3. Satisfaction. Miss Sadie 
Covington, Wadesboro, N. C 








WYANDOTTES 


~ White ~ Wyandottes. “Sandy Creek Farm, Durham, 
North Carolina. 














Silver Wyandottes—Stock, $2. Eggs, $1.50 sitting. 
Dr. Wood, Steens, Miss. 
Purebred White Wyandottes—15 Eggs, $1, postpaid. 
Cc. W. Hamrick, Ellenboro, N. C. 
Martin’s White Wyandottes—Eggs, $1 15, delivered. 
Be C. 


F 


J. F. Pollard, Greenville, 





























“3 service boars, gilts and 4 Hillcrest Farm, - — 
Clarksville ‘ a ania i My Brahmas Win, Lay, Weigh, Pay—Eggs, $3.50 
= - - per 15. Mating list free. W. Halberstadt, Williamston, 
DUROC-JERSEYS North Carolina. 3 
Sargains in Fine Durocs. Beechcroft Farm, Bell- BUTTERCUPS 
buckle, Tenn. . - Blue Ribbon = Sicilian Suttercups — Eggs. $2.50. 
Quality Durocs—Bred Gilts, Pigs—Prices reason- Shadybrook Farm, Highland Springs, Va., Route 1, 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. Maceo Farms, Church Box 35. ; 
Road, Va - ; = GAMES 
D »- Jers Pigs—3 months old, sired by line-brec ——_____ a — 
natener pond out of Pathfinder sows. Choice pigs, Prize Winners Dark Cornish Games—Co ockerels, $3. 
registered, $15. Shipped from Rowe Farm, Conover, Exus, 3 $2 _ delivered. W. McCain, Waxhaw, N. C. 
Cc Adadres all inquiries, John Rowe, Hotel a ye 
Raleigh, Raleig y N .C. a HAMBURG 
; Hamburg | Rees- $1.25 sitting, prepaid. J. F. Punch, 
HAMPSHIRES eeauten, it 
Write for Hampshire Booklet and Low Prices. Hall For Sale — Silver Spangled. Hamburas — Stock and 
Farm, Sope rton, aS . —_—— eggs. John Justice, Cheraw, 
Registered Hampshire Hogs — -- ~ Lookout breeding. — — 
George FE. Davis, Newbern; Tenn ae a JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Registered Hampshires — Satisfaction guaranteed. Jersey Giants—Summer reduced price. Giant Farm, 
Cholera immuned. Normont Farm, Summit Point, Breaux Bridge, La. 
West Virginia. ao LAKENVELDERS 
Hampshires All ages, either sex. Satisfaction - — —e 
gearanteed. 100 per cent guarantee on bred sows. , Quality Lakenvelders The most besueirel, chickens. 
Write for particulars and prices. Ioka Farm, Battle- Eggs for hatching. Paul Hager, Alexis, 
_ we aan a LEGHORNS 
_ 0. I. C." e. s. C. Brown Le were, ave per 15. Mrs. J. T. 
Purebred O. I. C, Pigs—Pair, no akin, $28. W. I. Gooding, Oriental, N. 
Owen, Bedford, Va. Purebred Brown Igghorn Eggs—Mating list free. 
POLAND-CHINAS D. M. Mull, Shelby, N. € 








Ss 


Bred Poland-China Gilts—$50; fall pigs, $15 to $20 Brown Leghorns —Che melee eggs. 15, Si, prepaid, 


R. W. Punch, Newton 


Bilver Wyandotte Eggs—-$1.50 and $3 sitting; 50 for 
$5. C. Boling, Seagrove, N. C. 

Saorel Silver Laced Wyandotte Eges—$2 for 15, 
postpaid. V. V. Fortune, Mgr., Hazelhurst Farm, 
Forest City, N. C., Route 1. 

Fishel White Wyandottes Direct—None better. Pen 
headed $20 male from Fishel. 15 Eggs, $1.50, post- 
paid. Iredell V. Lee, Four Oaks, N. C, . 











Hereford Stock Farm, Mec Leansboro, Ilinois 











ia Purebred Brown Leghorn Hens—$1.25 each. John 
~ Spotted Poland-Chinas — Satisfaction guaranteed. al . ae Manion , an 
Morton’s Hog Farm, Russellville, Kentucky Roderick, Connelly Springs, N. 
~Poland-Chinas—The big, smooth, mellow, easy feed- te = Merten White Laghoene—1T Eases. $1.50; 
ing kind. P. W. Clarke, Route 6, Columbia, Tenn 100, $6. George avis ewbdern, senn 

















Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—8 weeks old, $10 each, Hatching Bygs From Utility Brown dined 
pedigree furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. Fos- 1 _list free. F. D. Wilson, Norlina, N. 
ter Carter & Sons, Lowryville, 8. C. Barron English Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 15. Pullets 
Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Giant Buster and #04 cockerels. Mrs. E. B. Willock, Holland. Va. ___ 
Clansman breeding, pedigrees furnished; 8 weeks,, $10; White Leghorn Eggs—90c sitting: 100, $4.75, deliv- 
12 weeks, $15; porkers, $2 less, Hickory Grove Farm, rel. Hens, $2.25. Johnson Poultry Farm, Fountain, 
Conover, N. C. North Carolina 








TAMWORTHS Tormohlen’s Famous Everlay Strain Cock Heads My 

mer aor oO wey y 4 Bre ~hornus—15 Eggs, 1. Louise Ward, 

Purebred Tamworth Boars. J. T. Pearlstine, St. Lamenburg. v ” naa > Eggs, $ ouise a 

Matthews, S. C. accented Ns <—" ee eM 

- Prize Winning s. o. ‘hite eghorn Sagas (265-280- 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS Eeg Strain)—$1.50 per 15; $8.50 per 100, postpaid, 
Cc. B. Lewis, Witt, Va. 








Angus “Cattle The herd where champion blood lines 























predominate, Special inducements for spring bull Extra Fine Purebred S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs— 
vford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. For hatching, $1.25 per 15; $4 per 50 Sunny View 

13 Years’ Careful Foundation Work—We have built Poultry Farm, Siler City, N. ¢ 
in the South a great breeding herd of Angus Cattle Ss. C. White and Black Leghorns—(Whites, Wyckoff 
Headed by an excellent imported bull. Write Pilot strain). Eggs $1.25 Blacks, Great Northern layers; 
Stock Farm, Salisbury, N. C. $1.50 per 15; postpaid. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 

GUERNSEYS North Carolina 

ican, 7 Ss. C. White Le te Eges (Ferris 200 to 265-Bgeg 
Manne indt ed San Compe Senge, Horm Strain) —$1.50 for pecial prices on lots. Cock- 
—_-—_—_-—-- canine erels and cocks, $3 o "$5. Cedar Creek Poultry Farm, 








Registered Guernsey Calves, ;. Heifers and Bulls. Charing, Georgia. 
R. 1 B. Wildman, Windover Place, Leesburg, Va. ‘Staishine 


~ Registered Guernsey Bull Calves for Sale Carrying $1.50; 30, 
Ss. 


Mountaineer White Leghorns—15, 
100, $7.50. Larger than ordinary 





Silver Wyandottes—Lay, Pay and Win—Won_ first 
cockerel, Madison Square Garden. Miss Viola Kiker, 
Polkton, N. C. 


$1.40 Per 15 Eggs—Pure White Wyandottes—Large, 
beautiful, heavy layers. Large business permits low 
price. Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

White Wyandottes—Winners Spartanburg, Charlotte, 
Asheville;  . cu best bird in show, Asheville. 
Eggs, 15, $2; “Fo Riverside Farm, Forest City, 
North € & ty, 


Regal Strain White Wyandottes—Eggs $2 and $38 
sitting, delivered. Best pen breeders were hatched 
from $20 sitting eggs, direct from Martin (Canada). 
Won 8 first prizes, 1922. None better. C. Grant, 
Denton, N. C. 














BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks — 8c up. 12 varieties. Best laying 
strains, Catalog free. ‘Missouri Chickeries, Clinton, 
Missourl. 








Ancona Babies—Hogan “tested flock, < quality chicks. 
Hatching eges Send for circular, 8S. C. Ancona 
Farm, Lincoln, Illinois, Route 6 


Raby Chicks— Purebred 8. Cc. “White Leghorns—Reds 
and Rocks—The kind that lay. Write for catalog. 
Bridgewater Poultry Farm, Bridgewater, Va. 


Baby Chicks—100,000 Baby Chicks—1l1l cents up. 
Eight best varieties. Postage paid. Send for circular 
and prices. Bank reference. The Richfield Hatchery. 
G. H. Ehrenzeller, Richfic Pa. 


S. C. White Leghorns— ks and Eggs—From se- 
lected breeding pens, heated by males pedigreed up 
to 330 eggs. Quality and satisfaction, Middleboro 
Farm, Route 1, Box 60, Hampton, Va. 














May Rose blood lines =: out of A. BR. cows. C, Le ‘ghorns ; same laying qualities Flint Hill Poultry 
McCall all, |, Bennettesville, 8. C, Yard, Staley, N. C 
HOLSTEINS S. C. White Leghorns—Big White Fertile Hatching 


Eegs—-From select breeders, expertly mated Price 

~ Registered Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves. R. FE. reasonable. Prompt chipmes t Request my latest cat- 
L. Smith, Barber, Va. alog. Twelfth season, Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 
FEEDERS For Sale—S. C. Dark Brown Leghorn Eggs From 

$$ deep cherry red males and mahogany brown hens, un- 
820 Poland-China, O. I. C., and Duroe Pigs and surpassed for eggs and beauty -eombined; $1.50 per 
Shoate—For feeders. Bred from large stock and good sitting of 15, delivered. M. E, Kabrick, Lawrence- 

















blood. Charles Crafton, Staunton, Va. ville, , Va. 
: TWO OR MORE BREEDS MINORCAS 
For Highly Bred Holstein or Guernsey Calves— For Sale 


Black Daw ee Eggs—$2 per 15. 


Troy 


PET STOCK nee a 








Write L. Terwilliger, Route 1, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Cherry Hill 

















PPDPPPPOEPLELPEPPPPPEPPPPPPOPPEPEPEP SD Buff Orpingtons Eggs, "$2, $3, $5 per 15. Bloom 
DOGS Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 
Pedigreed White Collie Pups . H. B. Coyner, Fair- South's Best White Orpington Sea: Is —$10; weight 
fax, Virginia. 10 Ibs. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson 
For Bale— Registered White Collie Pups. Mrs. Janie Purebred Buff Orpington Eges ra $1.50; 30, $2.50 
Hiland, Sprott, Ala postpaid. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. C. 
Purebred Collie Pupe —Male, $7; females, $5. E. N. Eggs for Hats hing—Exhibition Grade Buff Orping- 
Threatt, Monroe, N its tons—$1.50 15, postpaid. T. M. Bowles, High Point. 











_ —_— — N. C., Route 5 
English Shepherd Pups—Male, $8; female, 3; or : 
$12 for pair. “ohn Kittrell, Corapeake, N. $5 From Now Until June 15th—I will sell my purebred 
> adeno ———___—_—_—_——— Cooks strain S. C. Buff Orpington eggs at $1.25 dozen, 
White Collies—Seven Puppies—Some all sits, Ped- postpaid. Poole Farm, Smithfield, N. C. 


igrees Racclined. M. L. Withrow, Hollis, 
High-class, Coon, Opossum, Rabbit Hounds—Pup- ___ PLYMOUTH ROCKS sniaieniinnannaen aiid, 


Pies. Satisfaction guaranteed, Remer McMillan, Cler- r Best Partridge Rocks—Write Mack Marshall, 
mont, Georgia. Sevierville, Tenn. 
Pedigreed Airedale Pups—Finest breeding, age 8 Fishel Strain White’ Rocks—Eggs, $1.50. Uwharrie 
months; registration papers furnished. Males, $25; Farm, Ashboro, N. 
females, $15. Lindsley Farm, Oceana, Va. D Pl ase i Dae 
arre: ymouth 1c ms—1o, ° anie. 
Four Beautiful Female White Collie Puppies—Per- Smith, W arsaw, N. Cc ’ res 
fect in type, highly pedigreed. Two grown white fe- 



































males, registered, for sale. North State Collie Kennel, Prize-winning Barred Rock Eggs—15, $1.50. Ben 
503 East Walnut St., Goldsboro, N. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 

Free to Dog Owners—Polk Miller's Famous Dog Barred Rock Eggs— $2 a sitting, delivered. Write 
Book—64 pages on care, feeding, training, with ail- J. C. Eagle, Gold Hill, N. C. 
> ates and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘‘Tribute to White Rock Eggs 


(Fishes Direct)—10 cents each. 
etc, Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines. a 
the Standard for 44 years. Just send your name and. Wildrose Farm, Windsor, Va. 
ess. Our free advice department will answer any Purebred Buff a $2.50 sitting. Sunny- 
question about your dog’s health free. Polk _— view Farm, Lexington, N. 


D Co., , ; St. c y 
— oe Re Butt Rock Hess $1.50 to $2. per 15, delivered, 
RABBITS Sunnyside Farms, Conover, N. 


New Zealand Red Rabbits—‘“Registered”’ stock, Choice Selected Barred Rock Be—¥ 50 per sitting. 
pair, Edward Stanley, Wilmington, N, C., Route 1. pik _Knob Farm, Laurel Springs, N. 
































Barred Rock Eggs (Thompson STs 50 per 15, 
BIRDS eceee Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va 
tephe daati PALL PLP PLP PPP Eggs (Thompson Stock, Dark)—$2 15. Cockerels, 
see “PIGEONS light, $2 each. Mrs. J. Lightfoot, Scottsville, Va. 
~ White King ] Pigeons—Mated. $8 per pair. Hollow Thom; Strain Prize Winners (State, County 
Gak Farm, Mocksville, N. C Fairo—t 1.50 sitting. S. G@. Rackley. Watha. N. C 


Baby Chicks—20 varieties; 50,000 ~ weekly. From 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller ‘baby chicks are shipped 
via prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Over 10,000 pleased customers. 20th season. Big 
catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lancas- 
ter, Missouri 





DUCKS 


Horton’s Indian Runner Duck Eggs—For hatching. 
Sylvan View _ Px yultry | Farm, Curryville, Mo 


“TURKEYS 


Purebred | Mamm th Bronze ~ ‘Turkeys— Eggs, $5.25 
dozen. J. W. Fleet, Biscoe. Va 














SEEDS AND ) PLANTS 




















100-Day Velvet Beans 





; cash with order, Talley 











is y 
Black At 7. 20 per bushel, 





For Sale—Select Recleaned 








, Haberlandt 38—Three 
earlier than ‘Mammoth i 








Recleaned Mammoth 








35 C 
Osceola vernet beaiss, 





Stock Velyet Beans 
2 -bushel bays, $2 bushel, cash with order, 
If you want sound seed, us 


Yields a. & crops beans “and. forage than ‘Mammoth 
Yellows or ar other variety 

















For Sale—Large Flowering Canna 
er 








1s v 
Searlet— Large flow ering ; $ 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 











c peas. Plants —W ak e ofilel t 
$ ; 




















Satisti ac ction or. mi m ey 
i, Sa 








ready for spring and 





Frostproof Cabbage, 
re nhagen Market ‘and 
$3.7 5 











Giant, — White Turkeys—Eggs, “B0e each, de- 
livered. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


Mammoth Purebred White Holland Turkeys czas, 
50e apiece; $5 a dozen. Mrs. H. S. Newman, Som- 
erset, Virginia. 














Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Finest, beautiful plum- 
age. Eggs, $15, $20 dozen. Srouze Turkey Farms, 


Siler City, N 





Purebred Giant Bone Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs 
for Sale--At $4 per dozen, postpaid Poole Farm, 
Smithfield, N. c. 

Bourbon Red Turk DAEs i5e each, delivered. The 
most tame breed. Extra fine stock. LBramlette Poultry 
Farm, Owings, s. C 











Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—From large unre- 
lated birds; $5 per dozen, cash with order. Mrs. Jesse 
Dudley, Union Hall, Va.,, Route 1, Be 105. 














Bourbon Red Turkey Eggs—From well developed 
hens and unrelated tom. $5 for 12 eggs; shipped from 
Rowe Farm, Conover, N. C. re inquiries, John 
Rowe, Hotel Raleigh, Raleigh, N. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Eggs—S. C. Reds and quemo—T- 50 to $5 per 15. 
Annie Ligon, F ville, 


Light Brahmas, Barred Rocks—Exgs, $1.50, deliv- 
ered. Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 




















Prize Winning Bh Andalusians—Also First-class 
Buff Rocks—Eggs, $2.50 per 15. Oliver Smith, Con- 
over, N. C. 








Cornish Indian Games, Black Orpingtons, Indian 
Runner Ducks—Prize winners. 5 Eggs, $2. John 
W. Boyd, Wise, Va. 


Anconas, Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, Pekin 





Ducks, Greese — Stock, Co Hollywood 


Farm, , Connelly — Springs, — N. 


~ For Sale—Eggs—Imperial Ringlet Barred Plymouth 

Owens’ 8. C. hop d ) me Reds—$2 for 15: 

_—_ ‘ &. Mrs. John F. Payne, Exigemont Farm, 
nivers ty. Va 








pepper CA el. 
= 0 





POTATO—TOM ATO—P EPPER—E GGPLAN! ANT 


‘Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 














Georgia Plant Farm, 





Ponderosa Tomato Plants— 
0. F 











? 1.50 1,000 
50c 100, Quality Plant Farm, 








Porto Rico, Nancy 
Queen, ey . sal 60 1000. “prepaid. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1. 40 per 
Fu al count and delivery guaranteed. C. Ww. 








Potato — Tomato Plants—Leading varieties: 
Can ship a million per day, 
Exchange, Valdosta, Ga. 


‘oy ie Potato Plants—$1.35 
egg wee ‘to be 











ee oe ee oe 


i it i 


—ew SS 


Ap) il 14, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each initial, Number er Amount Counts as Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition—100,000 Circulation. State 

plainly what edition you wish to use 


— aiaainggepairanenriaged PP 
POTA TO_-TOMATO—PEPPER—EGGPLANT 


Improved Porto Rico Potato Pla April, May 
June del very. 1,000, $1.45: over 10,000 at $1.25. Cash 
with ¢ . American Plant ¢ Alma, Ga 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Yellow Yam Potato 
Plants—$1.50 1 000 Acme, Jewel ind e tomato 
400, $1, postpaid. J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga 





plants, 400, 
Genuir Nancy Hall Pota 
tion. 500, 98e 1,000, $1.88, 
ment Agents wanted Kentt 
ville, Kentucky . 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—Pure stock, April 15 de- 
livery. 0, 7T5e; 1,000, $2, prepaid Write us for 
price larger orders. Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs 

North Carolina 

Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 1,000: 10,000 
$il Livingston Globe, Greater Baltimore tomato 
lants, $1.50 per 1,000; 500, 85c¢ Southeastern Plant 
Co., Pitts, Ga 
~fooking Orders for Nancy Hall, Southern Queen 
Early Triumph, Early Red and Porto Rico Sweet Po 
tato Plants—Write ~ special price list. Hickory Seed 
Compan y, Hickory 











rai rompt s 
Plant Co., Hawes- 















“Porto Rico Yam Sweet ” Potate o Plants Now ready 
Very larg fine stock, State inspected. $1.65 per 1,000 
In 10,000 lots, at $1.50 per 1,000 Rush orders to 
Suceess P! ; rtow, Fla 











Potato ants for Sale—Porto Bicos, Nancy Hall 
White Cubas—Government inspected; guaranteed count 
and quality 1,000, $1.75; 10,000 lots, $1.50 per 1,000 
Standard Plant Co., Box 313, Tallahassee, Fla 





Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants Raised 
from the yine Government inspected Grown by 

Moore. with 40 years’ experience. Re ady Apri] 25 
$1. 50 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed 514 BE. Hargett 
Raleigh, N. C 

Fifteen Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato 
Plants—Government inspected. Will produce more to 
acre. Clear of disease. $1.25 1.000, F. O. B. Start 
shipping April Ist, to July Rush rder Mansor 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga 

Porto R Potato Plar and T ato Pla ] 
per 1,06 10,000 and up, $1.25 per 1,000. Bern 
onion pla Wakefield and S ession cabbage plants 
$1 per ) 10,000 and up, 75e per 1,000. Kend 
Plant ‘ iny, Va sta, Ga 








R 
$ 


10.000 at $1.50 
plants Writ 

I and satisfaction 

Plant Company, Albany, Ga 


mpt chipn 





guaranteed 
or Greenville 


Six Million Potato Plants—Genuine Porto Rico Vs 
rlety—Our seed potatoes are hand selected, chemically 
treated and Government inspected. Plants ready for 
shipment April 20th and after. Prices: Express col 
lect: 1.000, $1.50; 5,000, $7; 10,000, $12.50. Postpaid: 
300, T5c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Five million Greater 
Baltimore and Stone tomato plants for May shipment 
Tall, stocky, field grown and well rooted. Prices same 
as potato plants Prompt shipments. Satisfaction 
assured. Davis. Plant Company, Tifton, Georgia 











Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government inspected 
1,900, $1.50: 5.000 uD, $1.25, charges collect. Tomato 
biants, Earliana, Bonny Best, Early Detroit, New 
Stone, Baltimore, Redfield Beauty, 50 in bunch. damp 
mos on roots; postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, Thc: 1,000, $ 
charges collect, 1,000, $1.25. Spring grown cabbage 
and North Carolina Supcombe collard plants, same 
sires Prompt service. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
—ttalog free. Reinhardt Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga 











neh tato Plants —Porto Rico Big Stem Jersey, 
Chante Ta | and Old Fashion Yam—True to variety. 
hemically ited under strict Government Inspectors 
Porto Rico I t pular for Southern trade 


ie S t » 
— Stem Jersey, the favorite for the large Northern 
barkets S) ment beginning April 


ee coll 1,000 for $1.75; 5,000 
Mn) 1.50 per 000 rena ic 
50 cents per. 3 For prepaid 


0”. Our lar business 
y of satisfacti 
t National Bank 








«Har 1 Ora Cane Seed 60 per 
“ag Ten e Millet. 1 h.: Pearl 
Seat I M } \ ‘ ria-Car 1 
a CANTALOUPES a 

_ Eden ¢ a. 

: tR I 

— 1 an 1 , 
& : ‘ “, $1 bh. 1 
by ‘ - e ¢ t uy Ex e, Lau 














22 years, artificial 
good seed as human 
Sooklet and testi- 
Tenn, 


Droduce 
; Monials free. Reid 














" Se. 
Write for prices Interstate Seed House, Dept. P.G 
Baton Rouge, La 





} 5 Mosby Prolitic Seed Cort Nubbed, hand 
60 | Is per acre yield; $2 bushe Rich- 
I Rox N. ¢ 
COTTON 
K "$2 per bushel. 
I M M 
Wa ker-t ‘ x ay 
: ) ry W ‘ 
Davis, P N. ¢ 
W ( King’s R oved 
> : ‘ A 3 Georgia-Ca 
1s ‘ ( 
King’s } Imag ( M “in 90 ' 
4 i St asl ia ) € 
( S Cor Lav —s rg 
For Sa L Qua y Webber-49 Long Staple 
aned ¢ s At $1.50 per bushel, F. O. B 
N. h with order J. R. Harvey & Co 
Ss R t Mex B ‘ Seed 
in 4 testa unde . Ni 1 
Cove me ' inch ar 
a mit Seed Ass’! 
ot s Faultless Bred-up King—The cot 
weevil won't get The most successful way to 


eevil sent free. The genuine purebred, larger 
er per cent yield, better staple, and storm 
5 bushel xpress paid. Sugar Loaf Cotton 
ingsville, N. 


KUDZU 


Kudzu—$2.50 100 Kelsey Puckett, Spencer, _Va 


_LESPEDEZA __ 


Reclear ed New Crop  Lespedeza 1 





For Sa 





PEANUTS — 


For Sale—North Carolina Bunch Seed Peanuts -8c¢ 
Ih., cash with order. No orders accepted for less 
C 


than 96 Tbs. J. N. Vann, Ahoskie, N 





PEAS 
Whippoorwill Peas—$2.50; Mixed, $2.40 D Ww 


Alexander, Connelly Springs, N 





Peas All kinds in good even weight bags Can 


save you money on peas. Write for prices A. lee 











ruggs, Winnsbore, 8S. € 
( Straight and Mixe! Varieties New crop 
t high germination Samples and wholesale 
ices free Gounctll Seed Co Franklin, Va 
Brabhan Iron and Clay Peas , 
Whippoorwill, mixed, and mixed s« a 
$2.45 per bu., F. O. B. Gaffney, S at 
i le than 5 bushels idress Georgia-Carolina 
( Gaffney, S. ¢ 
PECANS 
I 1 ! I I I 


STRAWBERRIES 


Marett Fa ind Seed ¢ I We ¢ 8. ¢ 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We don extend:our general advertising guar- 
antee to li advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Will Sell Farm Cheap. Z, Dunn, N. C 


NORTH CAROLINA 





dridge, Randleman, 














Farm for Rent—Good stock and land. E. A. Al 
N. C, 


Farm for Sale—Grain r tobacco; 7-room house. 


Reasonable. J. R. Morgan, Ruffin, N. C 


Will Sell or Lease Poultry Farm—lIdeally situated 
Western North Carolina Rox 4, Morganton, N. € 


200-Acte Farm—7 miles west of Goldsboro, on high- 


way. Will sell all or part, with terms. Address Farm, 
205 South Ash St., Greensbor nw. ¢€ 





Neatest Poultry Proposition—Together with a 

e res; 5 r to grass; 5 miles out; 

new owe water, good road. Must 

be appreciated For particulars write 
Route Box 91, Morganton, N. ¢ 


VIRGINIA 




















: 200 V irginia Farms for Sale —On easy terms Call 
or write for catalog. Emmet PD. Gregory, Dillwyr fa 
rm Prices Advancing—-Buy Now Near ¢ t ed 
eS SOC ! farme a re Blac! a t 
ge Pda Se ok. et. snetin 
All 3 I y terms Free I leri 
( i I \ 
OTHER STATES 
pee “> “ey 1 = : . s 
1 - : } 
. N iH j M 
: s I 150-7 oO ( 0 
i 
¢ 1 4 oe 1 ‘ 
L ( I ry, 
\ I \ 
S I 4 0 ¢ G t 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
1 VW ] i 
3 
411 M Women, Boys 60, W g to 
overt Government, Post 1g & 
at 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 
Ww antedi—Man W gs al arn Pay rea able price. 
RK. Stone, Rawlings fa. 


Wanted—2 Steady Industrious Married Men—Black 


Steady work 


white; farm on river, 5 miles city 
( Newport News, Va. 








(27) 437 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











This offering will 
bulls from some of the 


are guaranteed breeders. 
good clean cows at your own price. 
For Catalog Address 


C. T. RICE, Sales Manager, 





-—— AUCTION OF GUERNSEYS-—. 


The South Carolina State Guernsey Breeders’ Association 


heir 


FIRST ANNUAL SALE OF PUREBRED GURNSEYS 
At the Fair Grounds, Columbia, South Carolina, May 8th, 1923. 


This Offering will consist of 
40 Registered Guernsey Cows and Heifers and | 
6 Registered Guernsey Bulls. 


advance registered cows with records 
fat, and daughters from A. R. dams, and young 
best cows. All animals will be sold subject 
to 60-day retests (providing they are kept in quarantine), and all animals 
This will be an exceptional opportunity to buy | 


ms 


OAKTON, VA. 











__AYRSHIRES 
[—_QAULITY AYRSHIRES — 








PINEHURST FARM, PINEHURST, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner. 


_SHORT THORNS 


PRP LAPP LOLOL ie in tr Pm Pom 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER’S CATTLE 





THE FARMERS CATTLE 
SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 
their calves vrow into steers that make rapid gains 
in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 
the market For information, write 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 

13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





| KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Bred 


“The Blood tines that have made Fetue Rt a 
BULL CALV so— she 


























et 











Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. ‘ 
Editors, (lar » Poo, f 
Memphia Tent ; Managing Editor, W. C. Lassette 
Birmingham, Ala. ; Business Manager, John 8. Pears: 
tirmingham, Ala Owners: (stockholders holding 1 

cent or more of total amount of stock) Clarence P. 
Raleigh, N. ¢ I. W. Kilgore, Kaleigh, N ; I 








‘MACHINERY 





nnn, 





[SHOATS suxat?s"!"2 SHOATS| 


} 1] 4 M 


TOBACCO 


I ( 
] ' ! ( i \ 
i HW h 
Home i Chewing n It 
20 Ihe $ Smoking, 5 Ms., $1 4 » Ibs < 
on $ ~ j , , y 
operative t Growers, Padu a! Kentucky 


LEGAL NOTICES 


1ent of the Ownership, Management, Circulation 
f The Progressive Farm er and Farm Woma 
linas- Virginia Edition, hed at Birmingham 
with Editorial ¢ and Subseripti 
S. McDowell St N. C panes 
sive , Farmer Raleig N. ( 
nm Cs ait Butle 





* 


r 











Butler, Memphis, Tenn John 8. Pearson, 
ham Ala hoown bo ndholk lers, mortgagees 
security holder holding 1 per cent or n 
an u of bond " tgages or other ecuritic 
rage I wing are Progressive Fart , 
i ; 2 farmer iral and I 
4 t have ) in a radua 
itere d ‘ g $25,000 A. ¢ M 
! W t Clay Lyle 1 Rk. Clev ’ 
1 < ‘ V. Rebert Mrs. J Ma 
e I Cutel ( i Alford i 
er ‘ ! Dr. G Hk Dr. D 
l I i) g. RB, R 2 i. S 
‘ I ‘ Ml An y I \ 
Cie I M n oO se eS 
M ‘ I Frat I ( ! 
/ M ! } G M I 
WwW. M. 1 Oo. W. 
K I - e r ( 
j | 4 
M i } 








KODAK FINISHING 

















ya » 
IT PAYS TO READ 


rm rn ae al - mo 
4 

U 

ADVERTISEMENTS: 

DVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 

but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-te-the minute information of 
the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, tl 
most successful farm implements and ma- 
chinery. e 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford ta pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dreamed. 











And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Therefore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing loth 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 


them. It will pay handsomely. 











Long wear — permanent good looks, 7iCHINA 
QUALITY-— proved by the = 





WILLING 


makers test = 


| = , . 
> | gaining tor the cow 


LE ; » | surely for an hour. Fir 
) Immense quantities of | pective purchaser came flatly t 


America’s best materials - “How much milk does she give? 
know,” ans 
“But sh 
1) 
> il 


Ay | 
“Amer in € 


Groughe oat n tremprgest ae * ats es aaah ae a, MILK MADE A LARGE BA 
ting pant m ¢ Mo name mre re ~ Said one man to another, “Ha 
4 - : ibout the baby who thrived 
phant’s milk?” 
“Why, no, whose baby was 
“The elephant’s baby.” 


HIS DIET OF MILK 

Two men were discussing milk 

marked that he had been on a mil 

some time. The other asked, “D 
your” 





“Oh yes, indeed it 
“Well, I was « 

said his companion. 
“Did you thrive on it?” 
“I certainly did thrive.” 
“When were you on tl 


“The first two years 


SCHOOL BOYS COMPOSITION ON THE 
GOOSE 

The goose is ¢ ow, heavy-set com- 
posed of meat ar f 
on one end and he sets on Hes 
cannot sing mucl n account o 
ness in the m 1 in 1 

There ain’t no betw to | i he 
carries a toy balloon ir > tor 

rom sinking A woos¢ is two leg they 





f Where they are so carefully pre- 


a pared and scientifically assernbled 


3 dy. 
Some geese when they get bi lied * 
Ganders. Ganders don’t » ise tohy E 
but just loaf, eat an vo swit it 





was a goose I'd rather 
os 





So 200,000 Men will pay'| | v8.2 09-8220 
only $27 for their new | _.2msweessconoxonun 


Clothcraft Suits ne xian 


inches tall? 
} 


Clothcraft Clothes are made in a great vari- Tee 6 eee OH toe 
ety of beautifully patterned worsted and 

cassimere fabrics. ‘There are many models : 
from conservative to sport styles—priced ae ee ee 
from $25 to $40. 2 ys : hat aes rit d a B la at 
“5130” Standard Serge is the largest selling speak? Probably he-bray-ic (Heb: 
suit in America. In blue, gray or brown— 5 ee eee. See ee 
regular models, $27—sport models, $30. ecg sophia ot Pllc 
The heavier weight De Luxe Serge, “4130”, When you hear a little bos 
at $33. uae 

JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 
2162 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


— cAt the Clothcraft BrP Ailer — 
Fes el sha / Store in Your Town (Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, tnc.) 


idk oats ea al | Boss SAY HELL RAISE MAH 
Ee ee WAGES EF AHLL PROMISE 


ae 


ieee T’ QUIT BORRYIN’ MONEY 


66 99 OFFEN ‘IM ---AH RECKN 
CLOTHCRAFT “5130” SERGE 222" 
BOSS, BuT AH GWINE LOSE 
AMERICA'S STANDARD SUIT FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN | LMONEY ~ Ti 
ie) « 


Answers to Last Week’s Conundru 








| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley — 





























+ vexgegmee Carden Machine @; 


| Puts anend tothe slow, tiresome, ~< 
back-breakingwork. Enables you(~ 
to grow far better gardens. 
BARKE WEEDER, MULCHER 
AND CULTIVATOR 
Simply push along the rows (like [ 
: j alawnmower). 8 blades revolving against under- 
Copper-Steel ground knife destroy the weeds and In the same 


alloy sheets For Culverts owt REPRE E : < = operation chop up clods and crusted surface into 
ames. T ° = 9: “Seb ; = | & level, moisture-retaining mulch. ntensive 
Fl Je anks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Ete. “ is | 4 cultivation. ‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used.”’ Aboycan 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized <P run it, do more and pope yong es ° men with 
° J , ay alll oes. Guards protect 

makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. Ge ; leaves. Shovels or deeper culti- 
APOLLO is the high hv aiiventund wy ». Sea Gg ~ Oy wu! vation. Inexpensive. Used by thou- one 
gual bee all capesnd cee nity palvenined prodect penutec: RED : SSE & LMG 22018 of market gardeners, experiment ANOTHER REMARK BY HAM5O 
indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance. Time and weather have proved - i FREE BOOK- “Tells hon ory - a : 
that APOLLO-KEYeTONE Sheets last longest in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers, KEYSTONE ——— , enon steht weg Dod Kunl Bob fixin’ t take me 
PER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates, Send for ‘Better Buildings” and ‘‘Apollo’’ booklets. — describes BARKER: gives prices de- wid ’im. But—well. co’se he 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Prick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ge ae re ea eT a ee eich dov's at. but he sho" 
ee = BARKER MEG. Bex 65 wha wt ev S$ at, OUF Ne Sh 
$$ ——— to. = cir, acoA. hunt ’em! 

















